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SeBion  i. 

THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

The  PARENTS  and  guardians  of  young  ladles  of  the  laft 
half  century  were  lefs  felicitous  about  procuring  for  them  fo 
extenfive  an  education,  as  modern  refinement  requires.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  female  education  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a 
perfed  fyftem  j but  is  frequently  diredled  by  thofe,  who  have 
not  themfelves  had  a good  education,  or  who  have  not  fludied 
the  fubjedt  with  fufficient  attention^  And  tho’  many  ingenious 
remarks  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Locke,  RoulTeau, 
B Genlis, 
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Genlis,  and  other  writers  Rill  more  modern ; yet  few  of  them 
are  exadtly  applicable  to  the  management  of  boarding  fchools ; 
the  improvement  of  which  is  the  intent  of  the  prefent  treatife. 

The  advantages  of  a good  education  coiifiR  in  uniting  health 
and  agility  of  body  with  chearfulnefs  and  activity  of  mind ; in 
fuperadding  graceful  movements  to  the  former,  and  agreeable 
taRes  to  the  latter ; and  in  the  acquirement  of  the  rudiments  of 
Rich  arts  and  fciences,  as  pray  amufe  ourfelves,  or  gain  us  the 
cReem  of  others  ; with  a Rridt  attention  to  the  culture  of  morality 
and  religion. 

The  female  characler  Riould  poRefs  the  mild  and  retiring  vir- 
tues rather  than  the  bold  and  dazzling  ones ; great  eminence  in 
•almoR  any  thing  is  fometimes  injurious  to  a young  lady;  whofc 
temper  and  difpofition  fliould  appear  to  be  pliant  rather  than  rg.- 
buR ; to  be  ready  to  take  impreffions  rather  than  to  be  decidedly 
mark’d ; as  great  apparent  Rrength  of  charadier,  however  excel- 
lent, is  liable  to  alarm  both  her  own  and  the  other  fex ; and  to 
create  admiration  rather  than  affedion. 

There  are  however  fituations  in  fingle  life ; in  which,  after 
the  completion  of  their  fchool-education,  ladies  may  cultivate  to 
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any  extent  the  fine  arts  or  the  fciences  for  their  amnfemeiit  or 
infiruflion.  And  there  are  fituations  in  a married  ftate ; which 
may  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  in  the  care,  education* 
or  provifion,  for  a family ; which  the  inaftivity,  folly,  or  death 
of  a hulband  may  render  neceflary.  Hence  if  to  foftnefs  of  man- 
ners, complacency  of  countenance,  gentle  unhurried  motion, 
with  a voice  clear  and  yet  tender,  the  charms  which  enchant  all 
hearts  ! can  be  fuperadded  internal  ftrength  and  adivity  of  mind, 
capable  to  tranfadl  the  bufinefs  or  combat  the  evils  of  life  ; with 
a due  fenfe  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  ; all  is  obtain’d, 
which  education  can  fupply  j the  female  character  becomes  com- 
pleat,  excites  our  love,  and  commands  our  admiration. 


Education  fliould  draw  the  outline,  and  teach  the  ufe  of  the 
pencil ; but  the  exertions  of  the  individual  mufi:  afterwards  intro- 
duce the  various  gradations  of  fhade  and  colour,  mufi:  illuminate 
the  landfcape,  and  fill  it  with  the  beautiful  figures  of  the  Graces- 
and  the  Virtues. 


B 2 
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SeBion  ii. 

MUSICK  AND  DANCING 

Are  generally  taught  by  mailers,  who  profefs  thofe  arts  j 
concerning  which  we  lliall  only  obferve,  that  they  are  frequently 
believed  to  be  of  too  great  importance  in  female  education ; and 
on  that  account  that  too  much  time  is  expended  on  their  acquire- 
ment. It  is  perhaps  more  delirable,  that  young  ladies  Ihould  play, 
ling,  and  dance,  only  fo  well  as  to  amufe  themfelves  and  their" 
friends,  than  to  pradtife  thofe  arts  in  fo  eminent  a degree  as  to 
aftonifh  the  public ; becaufe  a great  apparent  attention  to  trivial 
accompliflaments  is  liable  to  give  a flifpicion,  that  more  valuable 
acquilitions  have  been  negledled.  And,  as  they  coniift  in  an 
exhibition  of  the  perfon,  they  are  liable  to  be  attended  with  vani- 
ty, and  to  extlngudh  the  blulh  of  youthful  timidity ; which  is 
in  young  ladies  the  moll  powerful  of  their  exterior  charms, 

Such  mailers  Ihould  be  chofen  to  inllrudl  young  ladies  in  thefc 
accomplilhments,  as  are  not  only  well  qualihed  to  ling  and  play. 


or 
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or  to  dance  themlelves  ; but  alfo  who  can  teach  with  good  temper 
and  genteel  behaviour  : they  fliould  recollect,  that  vulgar  man- 
ners, w'ith  the  lliarp  geftures  of  anger,  and  its  dilagrecable  tones 
pf  voice,  are  unpardonable  in  thofe,  who  profefs  to  teach  grace- 
ful motion,  and  melodious  expreffion ; and  may  affedl  the  tafte 
and  temper  of  their  pupils,  fo  as  to  be  more  injurious  to  their 
education  ; than  any  thing,  which  they  are  able  to  teach  them, 
can  counterbalance. 


Section  III. 

READING. 

Reading  is  as  much  a language  to  the  eye,  as  fpcaking  is 
to  the  ear  it  requires  much  time  and  labour  for  children  to  ac- 
quire both  thefe  languages.  Such  books  fhould  therefore  be  put 
into  their  hands,  as  join  amufement  with  inftrudtion,  and  thus 
lighten  the  fatigue  of  continued  application,  as  Sandford  and 
Merton,  Parent’s  afliftant.  Evenings  at  home,  and  many  others. 


In 
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In  learning  to  read  aloud,  a clear  and  diftindl  enunciation  Is 
feldom  acquired  at  fchools  ; which  is  owing  to  the  child  Handing 
clofe  to  the  teacher,  who  looks  over  the  book  along  with  it ; and 
hence  the  pupil  finds  no  difficulty  in  being  underftood,  even 
when  (he  pronounces  only  half  words.  This  however  is  eafily 
remedied  by  placing  the  reader  at  the  diftance  of  two  yards  or 
more  from  the  hearer ; then  the  young  fcholar  foon  finds,  tha€ 
fhe  is  not  underftood,  unlefs  flie  exprefles  herfelf  with  clear 
articulation.  For  this  purpofe  the  teacher  fhould  always  be  pro- 
vided with  a duplicate  of  the  book,  ftie  teaches ; that  fhe  may 
not  be  neceffitated  to  look  over  the  ftioulder  of  her  pupil. 

As  the  young  fcholars  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  language, 
other  books  muft  be  taught  them  both  in  profe  and  poetry ; fuch 
as  may  improve  their  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  in  mo- 
rality, religion,  or  which  may  form  their  tafte.  A great  number 
of  books  for  the  ufe  of  children  has  been  publifhed  in  late  years  j 
many  of  them  by  very  ingenious  writers,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  defigned,  of  fuch  of  thefe,  as  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, a catalogue  ftiall  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  treatife. 
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Sedton  IV. 

WRITING. 

W RITING,  as  it  keeps  the  body  in  a fix’d  poflure,  as  well 
as  drawing,  and  needlework,  fiiould  not  be  too  long  applied  to 
at  a time ; fince  the  body,  and  even  the  countenance,  may  thus 
get  a certain  tendency  to  one  attitude ; as  is  feen  in  children,  wha 
are  brought  up  to  fome  mechanic  art,  as  in  pollfiling  buttons  or 
precious  fiiones  on  a lathe.  A proper  manner  of  holding  the  pen, 
or  pencil,  or  needle,  with  an  ealy  but  graceful  attitude  of  the 
perfon,  and  an  agreeable  moderate  attention  of  the  countenance, 
fhould  firfi:  be  taught ; for  which  purpofes  an  inclined  defk  has 
many  advantages  over  an  horizontal  table  for  the  books,  or  work- 
ing frames ; as  the  body  is  thence  lefs  bent  forwards ; and  the 
light  in  general  fituations  more  vividly  refledled  to  the  eye. 

If  the  delk  be  fixteen  inches  broad,  the  furthermofl  edge  of  if 
fiiould  rife  about  three  inches  and  half  from  the  horizontal  line ; 

which 
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which  produces  the  moft  convenient  inclination,  and  the  table  or 
frame,  which  fupports  it,  for  the  ufe  of  the  taller  children,  fhould 
rife  about  two  feet  eight  inches  from  the  ground. 


Sedion  v. 


GRAMMAR, 


Which  is  an  abftraft  fcience  teaching  the  texture  of  lan- 
guage, is  too  hard  for  very  young  minds ; and  is  therefore  gene- 
rally taught  too  early  i and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Arithmetic. 
The  Englifli  grammars  in  general  ufe  at  fchools  are  both  tedious 
and  defedlive  compofitions ; an  epitome,  or  extradt,  from  Lowth’s 
grammar,  with  the  late  improvements  of  Mr.  Elorne  Tooke  in 
the  theory  of  language,  would  well  fupply  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge •,  and  might  be  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  a 
“ rational  Englilh  grammar.” 


Mrs.  Devis  has  publidi’d  a fmall  and  ufeful  rudiment  of  gram- 
mar purpofely  for  the  ufe  of  young  ladies  * which  may  be  taught 
as  an  introdudlion  to  Lowth’s  grammar.  The  Abbe  Gaultier’s 

Jeu 
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Jeu  de  Grammaire  may  perhaps  be  render’d  amufing  to  children, 
and  convey  to  them  ideas  of  the  French  grammar.  It  is  fold  by 
Elmfley  in  the  Strand,  and  by  Mrs.  Harrow  in  Pall-Mall ; but 
is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  private  families,  than  to  fchools. 


Sedion  vi. 

LANGUAGES. 

Li  E neceffity  of  learning  fome  antient  or  foreign  languages 
impofes  a laborious  talk  on  the  yoiith  of  both  fexes  1 which  con-- 
fumes  years  of  their  precious  time,  which  might  otherwife  be 
employed  in  the  acquifition  of  fciences.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  language 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  obtaining  any  modern  one ; as 
may  be  deduced  from  the  innumerable  changes  of  the  termination 
of  their  nouns,  adjedtives,  and  verbs ; which  to  a beginner  are 
all  fo  many  new  words.  And  as  the  works  of  the  bell  writers 
in  thefe  languages  have  been  tranilated  into  our  own,  it  is  lefs 
neceffary  in  the  education  of  ladies  to  expend  fo  much  time  and 
labour  in  acquiring  them.  But  as  the  French  and  Italian  are  lefs 

C difficult 
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difficult  to  learn,  and  contain  new  books  of  tafte  and  knowledge,, 
which  are  yearly  publiffi’d  in  this  age  of  literature ; and  as  they 
are  convenient  for  converfing  with  foreigners,  who  come  hither, 
or  in  our  travelling  into  other  countries ; and  lajflly,  as  they  are 
agreeable  as  well  as  faihionable  ftudles ; the  pupils  of  boarding 
fchools  fhould  be  encouraged  to  attain  one  or  both  of  them. 

The  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  treatife  on 
education,  fed;.  162,  of  teaching  languages  by  converfation,  will 
on  trial  be  generally  found  fuccefsful  in  refped  to  modern  lan- 
guages with  even  the  youngefl  children.  Neverthelefs  a know- 
ledge of  grammar  ihould  afterwards  be  taught  with  care,  if  the 
child  be  too  young  at  firft  to  attend  to  it  ; for  without  the  aid  of 
grammar  not  only  the  French  or  Italian  languages,  but  even  the 
Engllfh  will  not  always  be  fpoken  or  written  with  perfed 
accuracy. 

For  this  purpofe  of  acquiring  modern  languages  by  converfa- 
tion, a fchool  generally  fupplies  better  opportunities  than  a pri- 
vate family,  befides  the  advantage  of  fome  degree  of  emulation, 
which  frequently  exifls,  where  children  converfe  together  : ano- 
ther advantage  of  infantine  fociety  is,  that  they  learn  many  other 
things,  as  well  as  languages,  by  repeating  them  to  each  other ; and 

obtain. 
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obtain,  what  is  feldom  to  be  acquired  from  adult  companions, 
fome  knowledge  of  phyliognomy ; as  the  paffions  of  children  are 
more  legibly  exprefs’d  on  their  countenances  than  at  a maturer 
age.  This  knowledge  of  phyfiognoray,  which  is  perhaps  only 
to  be  acquired  at  fchools,  by  giving  a promptitude  of  underftand- 
ing  the  prefent  approbation  or  dillike,  and  the  good  or  bad  de- 
figns,  of  thofe  whom  we  converfe  with,  becomes  of  hourly  ufc 
in  almoft  every  department  of  life. 


SeBion  vii. 

ARITHMETIC 

X_iIKE  grammar  is  an  abftradt  fcience,  which  is  frequently 
attempted  to  be  taught  too  early ; at  the  fame  time  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  early  initiation  of  moft  children  into  card  play- 
ing before  they  come  to  fchool,  by  giving  clear  and  vifible  ideas 
of  the  ten  firft  numerals,  feems  greatly  to  facilitate  their  acquire- 
ment of  arithmetic ; and  if  this  fafhionable  amufement  could  be 
fo  managed  by  the  parents,  who  allow  it  to  their  children,  as  not 
to  excite  a defire  of  gain  along  with  a contefl;  of  ingenuity,  it 
C 2 might 
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might  be  rendered,  in  feme  meafure,  advantageous  by  exciting  the 
mind  to  adtivity  in  this  branch  of  fcience ; but  is  neverthelefs 
not  proper  to  be  ufed  in  fchools,  where  it’s  effects  on  the  paffions 
cannot  be  fufficiently  watched,  and  counteradted. 

So  much  of  the  fcience  of  numbers  as  is  in  common  ufe,  as 
the  numeration,  fubtraction,  multiplication,  and  divifion  of  mo- 
ney, fliould  be  learnt  with  accuracy ; to  which  fhould  be  added 
the  rule  of  three,  and  decimal  fradtions ; which  will  abundantly 
repay  the  labour  of  acquiring  them  by  the  pleafure  and  utility, 
which  will  perpetually  refult  from  the  knowledge  of  them  thro’ 
life.  The  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  as  algebra  and  fluxions,  be- 
long to  the  abflrufer  fciences. 

There  are  many  introdudlory  books  to  the  fcience  of  arith- 
metic ; thofe  I have  heard  mofl  recommended  are  Vife’s  tutor’s 
guide,  Hutton’s  pradtical  arithmetic,  and  Wingate’s  arithmetic ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  moft  of  the  introdudtory  treatifes  to  arith- 
metic muft  be  nearly  of  equal  excellence. 


SeSiion 
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SeBion  viir. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

So  much  of  this  fcience,  as  depends  only  on  memory,  may  be 
taught  to  children  in  their  early  years.  They  fhould  be  taught 
to  point  out  on  large  maps  the  counties  of  England,  and  then  the 
principal  divihons  of  Europe,  and  of  the  other  quarters  of  the 
world  j and  laftly  to  trace  out  the  principal  rivers  and  mountains, 
which  ingrave  or  imbofs  it’s  furface,  which  is  much  to  be  pre- 
fer’d  to  didedted  maps  j as  it  is  the  dtuations,  rather  than  the 
exadt  forms  of  counties  and  of  countries,  which  fhould  be  at- 
tended to.  Afterwards  the  ufe  of  the  globes  fhould  be  explain’d; 
and  fome  fhort  outline  of  aftronomy  ought  to  accompany  thefe 
ledtures, 

A compendious  fyftem  of  geography  on  cards,  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Newberry,  in  St.  Paul’s  church  yard,  fupplies  a very  conve- 
nient method  of  inftrudting  children.  Other  geographical  cards 
by  Bowles,  tho’  they  only  mention  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 

important 
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important  places,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage.  The  maps 
publilh’d  by  Mr.  Faden,  which  have  blank  outlines  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  ftudent,  arc  well  defigned,  and  not  very  expenfive.  The 
Abbe  Gualtier’s  cours  de  Geographic  form’d  into  a game  may, 
like  his  game  at  grammar,  be  render’d  amufing  to  children,  and 
are  tolerably  well  adapted  both  to  private  families,  where  there 
are  but  few  pupils,  and  to  public  feminaries  of  infirudtion. 

Fairman’s  geography,  a fmall  odlavo  fold  by  Johnfon,  contains 
a Ihort  account  of  the  planets,  and  ufe  of  the  globes.  Brooks’s 
gazetteer  is  an  ufeful  work ; and  fome  other  good  geographical 
publications  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  books  at  the  end 
of  this  work. 


Sedion  IX. 

HISTORY. 

TThE  hiftory  of  mankind  is  conneded  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  earth,  which  they  cultivate.  A fummary  of  the  hiRory  of 
England  Ihould  precede  that  of  other  nations,  as  it  may  be  more 


interefting, 
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interefliing,  and  more  eafily  comprehended  by  Englifh  children. 
Afterwards  an  abridgement  of  the  hiflory  of  other  nations  both 
antient  and  modern  may  be  colledled  from  various  writers,  but 
are  fome  of  them  already  made  concife  and  agreeable  by  Dr.  Gold- 
fmith  in  his  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  of  England 
and  Scotland } which  however  cannot  be  well  remembered  with- 
out a previous  knowledge  of  geography,  or  by  confulting  maps 
with  every  change  of  place  in  the  account  of  tranfa(5tions. 

Afterwards  a brief,  but  corredl  knowledge  of  hiftory  flill  moi  e 
ancient,  and  of  chronology,  comprehending  the  four  great  em- 
pires of  the  woild,  with  the  rife  of  the  prefent  kingdoms  of 
Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  laft,  may  be  acquired  according  to 
the  plan  of  Mrs.  Chapone  in  her  letters  on  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  This  outline  of  hiflory  and  chronology  may  be  readily 
and  agreeably  learned  from  Prieftley’s  chart  of  hiftorj ; which 
with  his  chart  of  biography  fliould  hang  amongft  a colledtion 
of  large  well-colour’d  maps  in  the  parlour  of  a boarding  fchool, 
that  they  may  frequently  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  young 
ftudents. 


Se5lion 
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Sedion  Xc 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

TPhE  hiftory  of  the  various  other  animals  is  alfo  connected 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  which  they 
inhabit.  This  is  termed  natural  hiftory,  and  may  be  taught  to 
children  earlier  than  the  hiftories  of  mankind,  as  being  ealier  to 
their  comprehenlions,  and  thence  more  interefting  and  agreeable 
to  them.  Dr,  Goldfmith  in  his  hiftory  of  animated  nature  has 
alfo  made  this  part  of  knowledge  of  eafy  accefs  ^ and  Mr. 
Bewick’s  account  of  quadrupedes,  with  wood-prints  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  amufing  tale-pieces  to  the  fedtions,  are  quite  charming 
to  children.  To  thefe  ftiould  be  added  a treatife  on  birds,  with 
the  fcientific  names  admirably  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fchools  by 
Mr.  Galton,  publifti’d  by  Johnfon  in  St.  Paul’s  church  yard, 
London,  in  three  fmall  volumes.  And  befides  thefe,  children 
fhould  be  permitted  occafionally  to  infpedt  the  colledlions  of  fo- 
reign animals,  which  are  frequently  exhibited  in  this  country  ; 
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as  an  examination  of  the  objects  themfelves  conveys  clearer  ideas 
than  prints  and  defcriptions,  and  at  the  fame  time  adds  to  their 
knowledge,  and  gratifies  their  curiofity. 


SeBion  X i. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  TASTE 

Are  too  much  neglcdled  in  moft  boarding  fchools  j thefe 
fhould  be  taught  with  fome  care,  as  perhaps  peculiarly  belonging 
to  Ladies ; fince  tafte  enters  into  their  drcfs,  their  motions,  their 
manners,  as  well  as  into  all  the  fine  arts,  which  they  have  leifure 
to  cultivate ; as  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  making  artificial 
flowers,  embroidery ; writing  letters,  reading,  fpeaking,  and  into 
almofl:  every  circumftance  of  life. 

The  general  rudiments  of  tafte  are  to  be  acquired  firft  by 
reading  books,  which  treat  profefiedly  on  the  fubjedt ; as  the  ten 
papers  by  Mr.  Addifon  on  the  power  of  imagination  in  the  Spec- 
tator, vol.  6,  No.  41 1 j Akinfide’s  pleafures  of  imagination; 
Burke  on  the  fublime  and  beautiful;  Hogarth’s  analyfis  of  beauty; 
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Mafon’s  Engli{h  garden ; Wheatley’s  ornamental  gardening  j and 
Gilpin’s  pidlurefque  views.  Secondly  by  feledling  and  explain-- 
ing  admired  paflages  from  claffical  authors,  as  the  Beauties  of 
Shakefpear,  of  Johnfon,  and  of  Stern.  And  laftly  by  exhibiting 
and  explaining  the  prints  of  beautiful  objedts,  or  calls  of  the  bed 
antique  gems  and  medallions. 

The  authors  above  mentioned  have  divided  the  objedls  ofTafle 
into  the  fublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  new ; but  a new  fedl  of 
inquirers  into  this  fubjedt  have  lately  added  the  Pidturefquci 
which  is  fuppofed  to  differ  from  the  beautiful  by  it’s  want  of 
fmoothnefs,  and  from  the  fublime  from  it’s  want  of  fize ; but 
this  circumftance  has  not  yet  perhaps  undergone  fufficient  exa- 
mination.— See  elfay  on  Pidlurefque,  by  U.  Price. 

Others  have  endeavoured  to  make  a diflindlion  between  beauty 
and  grace  ; and  have  efteem’d  them,  as  it  were,  rivals  for  the 
poflelTion  of  the  human  heart.  But  Grace  may  be  defined  Beauty 
in  adlion ; for  a fleeping  beauty  can  not  be  called  graceful,  in 
whatever  attitude  flie  may  recline  j the  mufcles  mull  be  in  adlion 
to  produce  a graceful  attitude,  and  the  limbs  to  produce  a grace- 
ful motion.  The  fuppofed  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty  acquired 
in  our  early  infancy  from  the  curved  lines,  which  form  the  female 
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bolbm,  is  deliver’d  in  Zoonomia,  vol.  I.  fedt.  xvi.  6 ; but  is  too 
metaphylical  an  inveftigation  for  young  ladies. 


Sedion  xii. 

DRAWING  AND  EMBROIDERY. 

Drawing  as  an  elegant  art  belongs  to  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  acquirement  of  Tafte. 
As  this  is  generally  taught  by  mailers,  who  profefs  it,  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  tho’  as  an  art  it  confifts  of  deceiving  the  eye, 
yet  as  a fcience  it  is  capable  of  producing  to  the  mind  the  mofl 
fublime  and  beautiful  images,  or  the  mofl  interefling  fcenes  of 
hfe,  for  our  amufement,  admiration,  or  inflrudtion. 

The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  Embroidery,  which  is  paint- 
ing with  the  needle  inflead  of  the  pencil,  and  feems  to  have  been 
a fafhionable  employment  of  ladies  of  the  highefl  rank  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.  As  the  ladies  in  polite  life  have  frequently 
much  leifure  time  at  their  difpofal,  it  is  wife  for  them  to  learn 
many  elegant  as  well  as  ufeful  arts  in  their  early  years ; which 
D 2 they 
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they  may  afterward  cultivate  for  their  amufement ; and  thus  de- 
prive folitude  of  irkfomenefs : And  by  being  able  to  entertain 
themfelves,  they  may  be  lefs  folicitous  to  enter  the  circles  of  dif- 
iipation,  and  depend  lefs  for  happinefs  on  the  caprice  of  others. 

Behdes  the  amufement  or  accomplilhment  of  poffeffing  the 
talent  of  drawing,  there  is  another  advantage  refulting  from  it ; 
which  confifts  in  uling  the  pencil  as  a language  to  exprefs  the 
forms  of  all  vilible  objedls,  as  of  flowers,  machines,  houfes, 
landfcapes ; which  can  not  in  words  alone  be  conveyed  to  others 
with  fuflicient  accuracy : For  this  end  it  may  be  fuflicient  to 
draw  in  outlines  alone  the  figures  of  natural  things,  without  ex- 
pending fo  much  time  on  this  art,  as  is  requilite  to  enable  the 
learner  to  add  the  nice  touches,  which  form  the  delicate  grada- 
tions of  fliade  and  colour. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  fome  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of 
perfpedlive  fhould  be  previoufly  acquired  for  the  purpofe  of  draw- 
ing the  outlines  of  objedls  j but  I fufpedt,  that  this  is  not  always 
nccelfary,  fince  at  our  learning  to  fee  j before  we  have  compared 
the  ideas  received  by  the  fenfe  of  fight  with  thofe  received  by 
that  of  touch  ; any  objedl  placed  before  our  eyes,  as  fuppofe  the 
face  of  a companion,  mufl:  appear  a flat  coloured  or  Ihaded  fur- 
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face,  and  not  a folid  fubftance  cover’d  with  eminences  and  depref- 
lions ; as  is  fo  well  proved  by  Bilhop  Berkley  in  his  theory  of 
vifion.  Hence  if  any  one  could  fo  far  unlearn  the  language  of 
light  as  to  imagine  the  face  of  his  companion  to  be  a flat  colour’d 
furface  only,  (as  it  is  really  feen)  he  would  draw  from  nature  as 
eafily  and  exadlly,  as  if  he  was  copying  a pidure,  as  the  inequa- 
lities would  appear  lights  and  lhades ; and  he  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  take  the  likenefs  with  much  greater  facility  and  accu- 
racy without  the  aid  of  the  rules  of  perfpedive. 


SeBion  xiir. 

THE  HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY 

Is  conneded  with  the  ftudy  of  tafte,  and  Ihould  therefore  be 
taught  in  boarding  fchools  ; as  without  fome  knowledge  of  it  the 
works  of  the  painters,  ftatuarills,  and  poets,  both  antient  and 
modern,  can  not  be  underdood.  But  as  a great  part  of  this 
mythology  conflfts  of  perfonify’d  vices,  much  care  Ihould  be 
taken  in  female  fchools,  as  well  as  in  male  ones,  to  prevent  any 
bad  impreffions,  which  might  be  made  on  the  mind  by  this  kind 
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of  erudition ; this  is  to  be  accomplifhed  by  explaining  the  alle- 
gorical meaning  of  many  of  thefe  fuppofed  actions  of  heathen 
deities,  and  by  Ihewing  that  they  are  at  prefent  ufed  only  as 
emblems  of  certain  powers,  as  Minerva  of  wifdom,  and  Bellona 
of  war,  and  thus  conftitute  the  language  of  painters  5 and  are 
indeed  almoit  the  whole  language  which  that  art  poflelfes,  behdes 
the  delineation  of  vifible  objects  in  reft  or  in  adtion. 

Thefe  emblems  however  are  not  to  be  fo  eafily  acquired  by 
defcriptions  alone,  nor  fo  eafily  remembered  by  young  pupils ; as 
when  prints  of  antique  ftatues,  or  medallions,  or  when  cameos, 
or  imprefiions  of  antique  gems,  are  at  the  fame  time  ftiewn  and 
explained  to  them.  For  this  purpofe  the  prints  of  Spence’s 
Polymetis  may  be  exhibited  and  explained  ; from  which  Bell’s 
pantheon  is  principally  taken  : And  Dannet’s  didlionary  of  my- 
thology, originally  written  in  french,  may  be  occafionally  con- 
fulted  j and  the  notes  on  Mr.  Pope’s  tranflations  of  Homer. 

There  is  alfo  a little  book  intitled,  **  Inftrudlions  fur  les  Meta- 
morphofes,  par  M.  Le  Ragois,”  which,  I am  informed  is  an  ufe- 
ful  and  unexceptionable  work  for  this  purpofe,  containing  a kind 
of  fummary  of  each  ftory  of  fabulous  mythology  : to  which  may 
be  added  a tranflation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  publiftied  by 
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Garth ; which,  I am  told,  is  the  heft  tranflation  of  that  work. 
Much  agreeable  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Bjrant’s 
mythology  } Abbe  de  Pluche’s  hiftory  of  the  heavens ; Warbur- 
ton’s  eflay  on  Elenhnian  myfteries ; to  which  I beg  leave  to  add 
the  defcrifption  of  the  Portland  vafe  in  the  notes  to  the  firfl  vo- 
lume of  the  Botanic  garden. 


SeBion  xiv. 


POLITE  LITERATURE 

May  be  divided  into  differtatlons,  plays,  romances,  poems  j 
each  of  which,  if  the  works  are  properly  feleded,  may  afford 
amufement  and  inftrudtion  to  young  perfons  j of  fome  of  the 
books  of  each  of  thefe  claffes  of  literature  a catalogue  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  wmrk. 

Such  differtations,  as  have  been  generally  admired,  may  be 
feledled  from  the  Spedtator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  the  World,  the 
Rambler,  Adventurer,  befides  many  others. 


Plays 
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Plays  are  of  three  kinds,  tragical,  fentimental,  and  humour- 
ous ; of  the  firft,  Addifon’s  Cato  has  been  long  admired ; and  the 
tragedies  of  Thompfon  conhft  of  fine  language.  Of  the  fecond 
kind  Cumberland’s  comedies  are  inftances  3 and  of  the  third  She  . 
ridan’s  comedies  ; fome  of  which  are  entertaining  and  inoffenfive, 
and  may  be  read  by  young  ladies  without  injury  to  their  morals, 
or  much  outrage  to  their  feelings. 

There  are  many  plays,  which  are  better  feen  as  exhibited  on 
the  ftage,  than  as  read  in  the  clofet  j becaufe  the  objedionable 
paflagcs  are  generally  omitted  in  the  reprefentation.  But  whether 
young  ladies  fiiould  be  taught  to  a6l  plays  thcmfelves,  as  is  done 
at  fome  boy’s  fchools,  is  a matter  of  doubt.  The  danger  confifis 
in  this,  leaft  the  acquifition  of  bolder  a(5tion,  and  a more  elevated 
voice,  fhould  annihilate  that  retiring  modefty,  and  blufhing  em- 
barrafment,  to  which  young  ladies  owe  one  of  their  moft  power- 
ful external  charms. 

If  young  ladles  ad;  plays  amongft  themfelves  only,  or  without 
admitting  more  than  two  or  three  of  their  friends  or  parents  3 or 
if  they  repeat  chofen  fcenes  of  plays,  or  fpeeches  only,  much  of 
the  above  objedion  ceafes,  and  fome  advantages  may  refult  to 
their  attitudes  or  enunciation.  Madam  de  Genlis’s  Theatre 
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D’Education  affords  the  leafl  exceptionable  whole  plays,  with  the 
lacred  dramas  of  Mifs  Moore,  and  of  Metaflatio. 

3.  Novels  or  romances  may  be  divided  into  the  ferious,  the 
humorous,  and  the  amorous.  Of  thefe,  the  ufe  of  the  lafl  fhould 
be  intirely  interdidled  ; but  the  firfl,  when  well  managed,  may 
convey  inftrudtion  in  the  mofl  agreeable  and  forceable  manner  : 
Such  as  Mr.  Day’s  Sandford  and  Merton.  The  Children’s  friend. 
Tales  of  the  caftle.  Robinfon  Crufoe.  Edward,  by  the  author 
of  Zelucco.  And  to  thefe  may  be  added  fome  other  modern 
novels,  the  produdlions  of  ingenious  ladies,  which  are  I believe 
lefs  objectionable  than  many  others  j as  the  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and 
Camilla  of  Mifs  Burney.  The  Emmeline  and  Ethelinda  of 
Charlotte  Smith  j Inchbald’s  fimple  ftory ; Mrs.  Brook’s  Emely 
Montague ; and  the  female  Quixote ; all  which  I have  here 
introduced  from  the  character  given  to  me  of  them  by  a very 
ingenious  lady,  not  having  myfelf  read  them  with  fufficient 
attention,  x'^nd  laftly,  the  humorous  novels,  which  are  not  writ- 
ten to  inflame  the  paflions,  convey  inftruCtion,  as  far  as  they  are 
Imitations  of  real  life : Of  thefe  are  Le  Sage’s  famous  novel  of 
Gil  Bias;  and  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones;  neither  of  which  however 
are  proper  books  for  young  readers. 
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There  are  many,  who  condemn  the  ufe  of  novels  altogether ; 
but  what  are  epic  poems  but  novels  in  verfe  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  of  limit  between  novels,  and  other  works  of  ima- 
gination i unlefs  the  word  novel  be  confined  to  mean  only  the 
romances  of  love  and  chivalry. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  almofl  all  novels,  as  well  as  plays,  and 
epic  poems,  have  fome  exceptional  paflages  to  be  found  in  them ; 
which  might  therefore  be  expunged,  before  they  are  allow’d  to 
be  read  by  young  ladies.  But  are  young  women  therefore  to  be 
kept  in  intire  ignorance  of  mankind,  with  whom  they  mufi: 
ffiortly  aflbeiate,  and  from  whom  they  are  frequently  to  chufe  a 
partner  for  life  ? This  would  be  making  them  the  Haves  rather 
than  the  companions  of  men,  like  the  Sultanas  of  a Turkiffi 
Seraglio.  And  how  can  young  women,  who  are  fecluded  from 
the  other  fex  from  their  infancy,  form  any  judgment  of  men,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  affifted  by  fuch  books,  as  delineate  manners  ? 
— A lady  of  fortune,  who  was  perfuaded  by  her  guardian  to  marry 
a difagreeable  and  felfiffi  man,  fpeaking  to  her  friend  of  the  ill 
humour  of  her  hufband,  lamented,  that  ffie  had  been  prohibited 
from  reading  novels.  **  If  I had  read  fuch  books,  faid  ffie,  before 
“ 1 was  married,  I ffiould  have  chofen  better ; I was  told,  that 
“ all  men  were  alike  except  in  refpedl  to  fortune,” 
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We  muft  however  obferve,  that  novels  are  perhaps  more  ob- 
jedlionable  in  fchools  than  in  private  education  ^ as  the  comments 
of  one  bad  mind  may  be  dangerous  to  the  whole  community : 
And  as  they  are  more  amuling  to  young  people  than  any  other 
books,  if  read  too  early,  they  may  give  a diftate  to  more  ufeful 
knowledge ; which  are  good  reafons  for  the  total  prohibition  of 
them  in  fchools  : And  in  private  education,  leaft  a preference  of 
fidtion  to  truth  Ihould  be  thus  inftiird,  the  ridiculous  pallages, 
with  which  even  the  belt  novels  abound,  fhould  be  carefully 
pointed  out  by  a friend  or  governefs  ; with  their  exaggerations, 
improbabilities,  and  frequent  deviations  from  nature. 

There  are  indeed  few  books,  which  delineate  manners,  whe- 
ther in  profe  or  poetry,  however  well  chofen,  which  have  not 
fome  objedlionable  paflages  in  them.  In  reading  the  fables  of 
Efop,  Mr.  RouflTeau  well  obferves,  that  the  effed:  on  the  mind 
may  frequently  be  totally  different  from  that  defigned  by  the 
author ; as  in  the  fable  where  the  fox  flatters  the  crow,  and  gains 
the  piece  of  cheefe,  the  moral  was  defigned  to  fhew  the  folly  of 
attending  to  flatterers  s but  may  equally  be  fuppofed  to  applaud 
the  cunning  of  the  fox  or  flatterer,  who  is  rewarded.  In  the 
popular  narrative  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  a childifh  fuperflition  con- 
cerning intimations  of  future  events,  fomewhat  like  the  fecond 
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fight  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  is.  frequently  inculcated;  and 
the  ufe  of  rum  or  brandy  is  propofed  as  an  infallible  cure  in  all 
maladies ; which  however  I am  told  is  corredted  in  the  new 
Robinfon  Crufoe. 

Pamela,  and  Jofeph  Andrews,  and  Clarlffa  Harlow,  are  re- 
commended by  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  by  Mrs.  Macawley. — 
Madame  de  Genlis  in  a note  in  one  of  her  works  gives  her  reafon 
for  recommending  Richardfon’s  novels ; becaufe  his  heroins  re- 
tain a more  confiderable  degree  of  command  over  their  aftedlions 
than  thofe  of  apparently  lefs  exceptionable  romances.  In  this 
refpedl  a novel  call’d  “ Plain  Senfe,”  lately  publilhed  by  Lane, 
and  written  by  an  ingenious  Chefhire  lady,  claims  the  preference 
to  all  others,  and  appears  to  me  to  carry  this  idea  to  excefs. 

The  works  of  Richardfon  are  neverthelefs  not  only  too  vo- 
luminous, and  thence  would  confume  too  much  time,  which 
might  be  better  employ’d  in  fchools ; but  in  thefe,  and  even  in 
Mr.  Pope’s  rape  of  the  lock,  and  his  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  many  ob- 
jedlionable  paffages  of  another  kind  may  be  difcover’d.  If  thefe 
paffages,  from  which  fo  few  books  are  totally  exempt,  were  ex- 
punged, it  might  raife  curiolity,  and  induce  young  people  to 
examine  difterent  copies  of  the  fame  work,  and  to  feek  for  other 
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improper  books  themfelves  j it  is  therefore  perhaps  better,  when 
thefe  books  are  read  to  a governefs,  that  fhe  fhould  exprefs  dif- 
approbation  in  a plain  and  quiet  way  of  fuch  paffages,  rather  than 
to  expunge  them ; which  would  give  a feeling  of  diflike  to  the 
pupil,  and  confirm  her  delicacy,  rather  than  give  impurity  to  her 
ideas. 

Much  therefore  depends  on  the  condudl  of  the  governefs  in, 
this  refpedl,  fo  long  as  they  are  under  the  eye  of  a judicious 
monitor,  no  real  harm  could  probably  arife  from  their  feeing 
human  nature  in  all  the  claffes  of  life,  not  only  as  it  Ihould  be, 
or  as  it  may  be  imagined  to  be,  but  as  it  really  exlfts,  knee  with- 
out comparifon  there  can  be  no  judgment,  and  confequently  no 
real  knowledge. 

It  mult  neverthelefs  be  obferved,  that  the  exceffive  ftudy  of 
novels  is  univerfally  an  ill  employment  at  any  time  of  life ; not 
only  becaufe  fuch  readers  are  liable  to  acquire  a romantic  tafte ; 
and  to  return  from  the  flowery  feenes  of  fldion  to  the  common 
duties  of  life  with  a degree  of  regret ; but  becaufe  the  high- 
wrought  feenes  of  elegant  diflrefs  difplay’d  in  novels  have  been 
found  to  blunt  the  feelings  of  fuch  readers  towards  real  objedls  of 
mller}"  j which  awaken  only  difgufl:  in  their  minds  inflead  of  fen- 
timents  of  pity  or  benevolence,  4,  The 
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4.  The  works  of  the  poets,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  writers 
of  novels,  require  to  be  feledled  with  great  caution.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  muiick ; which  by  de- 
lighting the  imagination  influence  the  judgment,  and  may  thence 
be  employ’d  either  to  good  or  bad  purpofes  : But  as  poetry,  when 
thus  feledled,  like  painting,  fculpture,  and  muflek,  it’s  rival  lif- 
ters, is  an  objed;  of  refined  talle,  and  affords  an  elegant  amufe- 
ment  at  leaft,  it  fo  far  belongs  to  the  education  of  young  ladies. 

Gay’s  fables,  Thomfon’s  feafons,  Gilborne’s  walk  in  a foreR, 
are  proper  for  the  younger  clalfes  of  pupils ; afterwards  Pope’s 
Ethic  epiftles,  and  elTay  on  man,  Goldfmith’s  poems,  Akinfide, 
Mafon,  Gray,  and  others,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue. I forbear  to  mention  the  Botanic  garden  j as  fome  ladies 
have  intimated  to  me,  that  the  Loves  of  the  plants  are  deferibed 
in  too  glowing  colours  ; but  as  the  deferiptions  are  in  general  of 
female  forms  in  graceful  attitudes,  the  objedion  is  lefs  forceable 
in  refped  to  female  readers.  And  befides  the  celebrated  poets  of 
our  own  country,  as  Milton  and  Shakefpear,  tranflations  from 
the  antients,  as  from  Homer  and  Virgil ; and  from  the  more  mo- 
dern poems  of  Talfo,  and  Camoens,  may  be  read  with  pleafure 
and  improvement,  tho’  fome  objedionable  palfages  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  all  of  them. 


5.  For 
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5.  For  the  purpofe  of  forming  a ftyle  in  writing,  a few  well- 
chofen  books  fliould  be  read  often  over ; till  the  ear  acquires,  as 
it  were,  the  mulick  of  the  fentences ; and  the  imagination  is  thus 
enabled  to  copy  it  in  our  own  compolltions ; fuch  as  thofe  papers 
of  the  Spectator,  which  are  afcribed  to  Addifon,  and  are  termi- 
nated with  a capital  letter  of  the  word  Cliof  or  fome  of  Lady 
Wortley  Montague’s  letters  from  Turkey ; or  other  works  of 
chafte,  diftindt,  and  expreffive  ftyle,  not  over-loaded  with  meta- 
phors, which  with  fuperabundance  of  ornament  injure  perfpi- 
cuity. 

But  for  other  purpofes  of  education  it  is  perhaps  better  to  teach 
young  people  feledt  parts  of  many  books,  than  a few  intire  ones  ; 
not  only  becaufe  the  pupils  will  thus  be  acquainted  with  more 
authors  in  falhionable  literature;  but  becaufe  the  bulinefs  of 
polite  education  is  to  give  the  outline  of  many  fpecies  of  erudi- 
tion, or  branches  of  knowledge ; which  the  young  ladies  may 
cultivate  further  at  their  future  leifure  without  the  affiftance  of  a 
teacher,  as  may  belt  fuit  their  taftes  or  their  fituations. 

I cannot  conclude  this  fedtion  on  polite  learning  without  mcn^ 
tioning,  that  fome  illiterate  men  have  condemned  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  the  female  fex,  and  have  call’d  fuch  in  ridicule 

learned 
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learned  ladies  j as  if  it  was  a reproach  to  render  themfelves  agree- 
able and  ufefuL  Where  alfedtation  is  join’d  v/ith  learning,  it  be- 
comes pedantry,  but  this  belongs  oftener  to  the  ignorant  than  to 
the  cultivated  i as  is  fo  well  elucidated  in  “ Letters  to  literary 
ladies,”  a fmall  duodecimo  publilhed  by  Johnfon,  and  written  by 
one  of  the  ingenious  family  of  E in  Ireland. 


Sedion  XV. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Besides  the  acquilition  of  grammar,  languages,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic ; and  belides  a knowledge  of  geography,  civil 
hiflory,  and  natural  hiftory,  there  are  other  fciences,  an  outline 
of  which  might  be  taught  to  young  ladies  of  the  higher  claffes 
of  the  fchool,  or  of  more  inquiring  minds,  before  or  after  they 
leave  fchool  ^ which  might  not  only  afford  them  prefent  amufe- 
ment,  but  might  enable  them  at  any  future  time  to  profecute  any 
of  them  further,  if  inclination  and  opportunity  fhould  coincide  ; 
and,  by  enlarging  their  fphere  of  tafte  and  knowledge,  would 
occafion  them  to  be  interefled  in  the  converfation  of  a greater 

number 
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mimber  and  of  more  ingenious  men,  and  to  intereft  them  by 
their  own  converfation  in  return. 

1 . An  outline  of  Botany  may  be  learnt  from  Lee’s  introduc-’ 
tion  to  botany,  and  from  the  tranflations  of  the  works  of  Linnceus 
by  a fociety  at  Lichfield ; to  which  might  be  added  Curtis’s  bota- 
nical magazine,  which  is  a beautiful  work,  and  of  no  great  ex- 
pence. But  there  is  a new  treatife  introductory  to  botany  call’d 
Botanic  dialogues  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  well  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  written  by  M.  E.  Jacfon,  a lady  well  fkill’d  in  botany,  and 
publifiied  by  Johnfon,  London.  And  laftly  I fhall  not  forbear 
to  mention,  that  the  philofophical  part  of  botany  may  be  agree- 
ably learnt  from  the  notes  to  the  fecond  volume, of  the  Botanic 
garden,  whether  the  poetry  be  read  or  not, 

2.  An  outline  of  Chemiftry,  which  furprizes  and  enchants 
us,  may  be  learnt  from  the  Elements  of  chemiftry  by  Lavoifier, 
originally  publifhed  in  french ; to  which  may  be  added  a fmall 
work  of  Fourcroy  call’d  the  philofophy  of  Chemiftry.  The  for- 
mer of  thefe  illuftrious  chemifts  perifh’d  by  the  guillotine,  an  ir- 
reparable lofs  to  fcience  and  to  mankind  ! 


The  acquirement  of  Chemiftry  fhould  be  preceded  by  a fketch 
F of 
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of  Mineralogy  ; which  is  not  only  an  interefting  branch  of  fcience, 
as  it  teaches  the  knowledge  of  diamonds  and  precious  ftones,  and 
of  the  various  mines  of  metals,  coals,  and  fait ; but  becaufe  it 
explains  alfo  the  difference  of  foils,  and  is  thus  concern’d  in  the 
theory  and  pradlice  of  agriculture : But  there  is  at  prefent  no 
proper  introductory  book,  that  I know  of,  on  this  fubjeCl  for  the 
ufe  of  children ; as  Cronffedt’s,  and  Bergman’s,  and  Kirwan’s 
mineralogy  are  too  exaCt  and  prolix ; nor  could  be  well  under- 
flood  without  a fmall  collection  of  fofllls. 

3.  An  outline  of  the  fciences,  to  which  Mathematics  have 
generally  been  applied,  as  of  aftronomy,  mechanics,  hydroffatics, 
and  optics,  with  the  curious  addition  of  eleCtricity  and  mag- 
netifm,  may  belt  be  acquired  by  attending  the  leCtures  in  experi- 
mental philofophy,  which  are  occafionally  exhibited  by  itinerant 
philofophers ; and  which  have  almofl  exclufively  acquired  the 
name  of  natural  philofophy. 

The  books  in  common  ufe  for  teaching  thefe  fciences  are  too 
difficult  and  abftrufe  for  the  ffudy  of  young  perfons.  Some  parts 
of  natural  phylofophy  are  render’d  not  unentertaining  in  the 
notes  of  the  firff:  volume  of  the  Botanic  garden,  as  the  theory  of 
meteors,  and  of  winds  j and  an  account  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  ; 

which 
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which  neverthelefs  require  too  much  attention  for  very  young 
ladies ; but  may  be  read  with  pleafure  after  leaving  fchool  by 
thofe,  who  poflefs  inquiring  minds.  It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  fome 
writer  of  juvenile  books  would  endeavour  eafily  to  explain  the 
ftrudture  and  ufe  of  the  barometer,  and  thermometer,  and  of 
clocks  and  watches,  which  fupply  a part  of  the  furniture  of  our 
houfes,  and  of  our  pockets. 


4.  In  the  fame  manner  the  various  arts  and  manufadtories, 
which  adorn  and  enrich  this  country,  fhould  occafionally  be 
ihewn  and  explain’d  to  young  perfons,  as  fo  many  ingenious  parts 
of  experimental  philofophy;  as  well  as  from  their  immediately 
contributing  to  the  convenience  of  life,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nations,  which  have  invented  or  eftablifhed  them.  Of  thefe  are 
the  cotton  works  on  the  river  Derwent  in  Derbyfliire ; the  pot- 
teries in  Staffordlhire ; the  iron-founderies  of  Coalbrooke  Dale  in 
Shropfhire;  the  manufadlories  of  Birmingham,  MancheRer,  Not- 
tingham ; but  thefe  are  not  in  the  province  of  a boarding  fchool, 
but  might  be  advantageoufly  exhibited  to  young  ladies  by  their 
parents  in  the  fummer  vacations. 


5.  In  this  fedtion  of  arts  and  fciences  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  the  art  of  producing  a technical  memory  invented  by 
F 2 Mr. 
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Mr.  Gray ; which  may  be  readily  acquired  by  confulting  his 
book,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  advantage  in  remembering  dates  or 
numbers ; as  they  are  exprefs’d  by  letters,  and  form’d  into  words. 
This  work  I attended  to  in  my  youth,  but  found  it  an  amuling 
trick,  rather  than  an  ufeful  art, 

6.  The  art  of  writing  Short-hand,  which  is  faid  to  be  of 
Englilh  invention,  fhould  alfo  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  The 
book  I learn’d  this  art  from  was  publilh’d  by  Gurney,  and  faid 
to  be  an  improvement  on  Mafon ; other  treatifes  of  ihort-hand  I 
have  alfo  examined,  but  found  them  all  nearly  of  equal  excel- 
lence. I can  only  add,  that  many  volumes,  which  I wrote  from 
medical  ledures,  I now  find  difficult  to  decypher ; and  that  as  the 
words  in  fliort-hand  are  fpelt  from  their  found  only  j thofe  feho- 
lars,  who  pradife  this  art  early  in  life,  are  liable  not  afterwards 
to  fpell  our  language  corredly ; and  laftly,  that  I believe,  this 
art  is  fiill  capable  of  improvement  by  firfl  forming  a more  accu- 
rate alphabet,  than  that  in  common  ufe  among  all  european 
nations, 

7.  T-his  fedtion  on  arts  and  fciences  may  perhaps  be  thought 
to  include  more  branches  of  them,  than  is  necefiary  for  female 
erudition.  But  as  in  male  education  the  tedious  acquirement  of 

antient 
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antient  languages  for  the  purpofe  of  fludying  poetry  and  oratory 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  more  ufeful  cultivation  of  modern 
fciences,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  ladies  of  the  rifmg  generation 
to  acquire  an  outline  of  limilar  knowledge ; as  they  are  in  future 
life  to  become  companions ; and  one  of  the  greateft  pleafures  re- 
ceived in  converfation  confifts  in  being  reciprocally  well  under- 
ftood.  Botany  is  already  a faflaionable  ftudy  for  ladies.;  and  che- 
miftry  is  ingenioufly  recommended  to  them  in  the  Letters  to  lite- 
rary ladies. — Johnfon,  London. 


SeBion  xvi. 

MORALS. 

H E criterion  of  moral  duties  has  been  variouily  delivered  by 
diiterent  writers  : Expediency,  by  which  is  meant  whatever  in- 
creafes  the  fum  of  public  happinefs,  is  by  fome  called  the  crite- 
rion of  virtue ; and  whatever  diminilhes  that  fum  is  term’d  vice. 
Bv  others  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  the  individual,  if  rightly 
underftood,  is  faid  to  be  the  bond  of  moral  obligation.  And  laftly, 
by  others  the  will  of  God  is  faid  to  conftitute  the  foie  criterion  of 
virtue  and  vice.  But 
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But  befides  fyftematic  books  of  morality,  which  are  generally 
too  abllrufe  for  young  minds,  morals  may  be  divided  into  five 
departments  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  the  manner  of  in- 
ifrudion. 

1 . A fympathy  with  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  others,  oj- 
compaffion. 

2.  A Arid:  regal'd  to  veracity. 

3.  Prudence,  juftice,  chaftity. 

4.  Fortitude. 

5.  Temperance. 


Sedion  xvii. 

COMPASSION, 

A Sympathy  with  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  others  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  focial  virtues.  “ Do  as  you  would  be 
DONE  BY,”  is  a precept,  which  defcended  from  heaven.  Who- 
ever feels  pain  himfelf,  when  he  fees  others  afFedted  with  it,  will 
not  only  never  be  liable  to  give  pain,  but  will  always  be  inclined 

to 
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to  relieve  it.  The  lady,  who  poflefles  this  chriftian  virtue  of  com- 
paffion,  cannot  but  be  a:  good  daughter,  a good  wife,  and  a good 
mother,  that  is,  an  amiable  characfler  in  every  department  of 
life. 


The  manner  of  communicating  this  benevolent  fympathy  to 
children  confifts  in  expreffing  our  own  fympathy,  when  any  thing 
cruel  prefents  itfelf  j as  in  the  deftrudlion  of  an  infed: ; or  when 
adions  of  cruelty  are  related  in  books  or  in  converfation.  I once 
obferved  a lady  with  apparent  expreffions  of  fympathy  fay  to  her 
little  daughter,  who  was  pulling  off  the  legs  of  a fly,  **  how 
**  fliould  you  like  to  have  your  arms  and  legs  pull’d  off?  would  it 
“ not  give  you  great  pain  ? pray  let  it  fly  away  out  of  the  win- 
dow  which  I doubt  not  would  make  an  indelible  impreflion 
on  the  child,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  an  amiable  charader. 


This  virtue  of  compaflion  is  a certain  foundation  of  benevo- 
lence j and  on  that  account  renders  children  good  to  their  own 
parents  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
people ; an  important  circumftance  to  the  happinefs  of  our  latter 
years  ! Where  cruelty  or  malevolence  refldes  in  the  breaft,  it  is 
generally  exercifed  moft  by  the  child  upon  the  aged  parent,  with 
whom  in  civilized  fociety  he  frequently  refldes  j and  who  often 

lives 
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lives  fo  long  as  to  Hand  in  his  way  to  the  polTeffion  of  a wifii’d-* 
for  inheritance. 

This  compaffion,  or  fympathy  with  the  pains  of  others,  ought 
alfo  to  extend  to  the  brute  creation,  as  far  as  our  neceffities  will 
admit ; for  we  cannot  exift  long  without  the  deftrudtion  of  other 
animal  or  vegetable  beings  either  in  their  mature  or  embryon 
ftate.  Such  is  the  condition  of  mortality,  that  the  firft  law  of 
nature  is  “ eat,  or  be  eaten.”  Hence  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
exiftence  we  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  a natural  right  to  kill  thofe 
brute  creatures,  which  we  want  to  eat,  or  which  want  to  eat  us ; 
but  to  deftroy  even  infefts  wantonly  Ihews  an  unrefleding  mind, 
or  a depraved  heart. 

A young  gentleman  once  allured  me,  that  he  had  lately  fallen 
in  love  with  a young  lady  } but,  on  their  walking  out  one  even- 
ing in  fummer,  Ihe  took  two  or  three  Heps  out  of  her  way  on  the 
gravel  walk  to  tread  upon  an  infedt ; and  that  afterwards  when- 
ever the  idea  of  her  came  into  his  mind,  it  was  attended  with  this 
pidure  of  adive  cruelty ; till  that  of  the  lady  ceafed  to  be  agree- 
able, and  he  relinquilhed  his  delign  of  courtfliip. 

Neverthelefs  this  fympathy,  however  amiable  and  necelTary, 


may 
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may  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  fo  as  'to  render  miferable  the  per- 
Ibn,  who  poireffesit;  lince  many  pitiable  objects  muft  be  feen  in 
our  journey  through  life,  which  we  have  not  power  to  relieve. 
This  then  furnifhes  us  with  a barrier  or  line,  where  to  flop ; that 
is,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  render  our  little  pupils  alive  to  fym- 
pathize  with  all  remediable  evils } and  at  the  fame  time  to  arm 
them  with  fortitude  to  bear  the  fight  of  fuch  irremediable  evils, 
as  the  accidents  of  life  muft  frequently  prefent  before  their  eyes. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  a plan  in  fchools  to  promote  the  habit  as 
well  as  the  principle  of  benevolence ; each  young  lady  might 
occafionally  contribute  a fmall  fum  on  feeing  a needy  naked  child 
to  purchafe  flannel  or  coarfe  linen  for  clothes,  which  they  might 
learn  to  cut  out,  and  to  make  up  themfelves ; and  thus  the  prac- 
tife  of  induftry  might  be  united  with  that  of  liberality. 

Another  ftill  more  practical  mode  of  producing  a habit  of  be- 
nevolence in  children  might  be  by  inducing  them  to  employ  fome 
leifure  hours  in  little  works  of  tafte,  as  in  making  artificial  flow- 
ers, purfes,  fringes,  and  beftowing  thefe  on  poor  people,  in  order 
that  they  might  fell  them  for  their  fupport.  Mifs  Hartley  at 
Bath,  the  daughter  of  the  great  medical  philofopher  of  that 
name,  has  lately  exhibited  an  amiable  example  of  this  kind  of 

G phi- 
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philanthropy  j flie  has  been  long  diftinguilhed  by  her  talents  as 
an  artifl  in  painting ; and  has  lately  diftributed  her  elegant  per- 
formances among  the  poor  familhed  emigrants,  who  refide  in  her 
neighbourhood  5 who  are  thus  greatly  affifted  by  the  fale  of  her 
works. 

Another  channel,  in  which  this  fympathy  Ihould  be  taught  to 
flow,  is  in  the  obfervance  of  thofe  attentions,  which  perpetually 
diffufe  happinefs  by  promoting  by  courtefy  of  behaviour  the 
cheerfulnefs,  or  forwarding  by  ready  affiftance  the  interefts  of 
thofe,  whether  equals,  inferiors,  or  fuperiors ; with  whom  every 
one  happens  to  affociate  or  refide  : which  conftitutes  the  effential 
part  of  what  is  termed  politenefs  of  manners ; and  univerfally 
indicates  a benevolent  difpofition. 


Sedion  XVIII. 

VERACITY. 

F O R the  purpofe  of  inculcating  a love  of  truth  early  in  life 
the  love  of  praife  fupplics  the  moft  certain  means.  This  kind  of 

honour 
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honour  has  an  honeft  pride  for  it’s  bails : a flory  is  related  in  one 
of  the  modern  volumes  of  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  an  inhabitant 
of  Conftantinople,  who  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold  for  denying 
the  divine  miffion  of  Mahomet ; and  on  having  a pardon  offered 
him,  if  he  would  then  declare  his  error,  anfwer’d,  that  he  would 
not  fpeak  an  untruth  to  fave  his  life.  And,  I think,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ufed  to  affirm,  that 
he  would  not  tell  a lie,  were  he  fure  to  gain  heaven  by  it. 


I once  heard  an  ingenious  lady  fay  to  a company  of  her  friends, 
that  her  daughter,  a young  girl,  who  hood  by  with  a counte- 
nance flufh’d  with  pleafure,  never  told  her  a lie  in. her  life  : This 
happy  ufe  of  flattery  was  likely  to  produce  a love  for  veracity, 
which  would  never  be  deftroy’d  by  interfted  motives. 

The  difgrace  of  telling  a lie  fhould  be  painted  in  vivid  colours, 
as  totally  deftrudlive  of  the  charadler  of  a lady  or  gentleman,  ren- 
dering them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world : And  the 
inconvenience  of  this  deteftable  habit  of  lying  fliould  be  explain’d 
from  it’s  preventing  their  being  believed,  when  they  wifh  it ; as 
is  exemplified  in  the  fable  of  the  fhepherd-boy ; v/ho  call’d  out 
“ the  wolf,  the  wolf,”  fo  often  to  alarm  his  neighbours,  and  thus 
to  amufe  himfelf,  when  no  wolf  was  near ; that  when  the  real 
G 2 - ■ ' wolf 
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wolf  attack’d  his  flock,  he  could  by  no  vociferation  prevail  on 
any  one  to  come  to  his  afliftance : Or  like  the  village-drunkard, 
who  frequently  amufed  himfelf  with  crying  out  fire,”  along 
the  ftreets  on  his  return  from  the  ale-houfe  in  the  night,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood ; till  at  length,  when  his  cot- 
tage was  really  in  flames,  his  diftrefs  was  not  believed,  and  he 
could  gain  no  afliftance  to  extinguifh  them. 

This  fincerity  of  character  fhould  be  confirm’d  by  the  example 
of  the  governelfes,  who  fhould  themfelves  pay  the  moft  exadt  and 
fcrupulous  attention  to  truth ; they  fhould  not  exaggerate  trifling 
errors  into  reprehenfible  faults  j and,  where  reproof  is  neceffary, 
ihould  give  it  with  kindnefs  : and  fhould  not  only  pundlually  ful- 
fil their  own  promifes,  tho’  to  their  inconvenience,  but  exadl  the 
fame  from  their  pupils  in  return. 

To  thefe  fhould  be  added  the  precepts  of  religion,  as  foon  as 
their  minds  are  capable  of  receiving  them,  which  uniformly  in- 
culcate truth  and  probity  in  all  our  words  and  adions.' 


ScStion 
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Seaton  XIX. 

PRUDENCE,  JUSTICE,  CHASTITY. 

TThE  impreffions  on  the  mind  made  by  recent  examples 
placed,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  have  fo  much  more  durable 
effeds,  than  the  more  abftraded  ideas  deliver’d  in  fyflems  of 
moral  philofophy ; that  I believe  the  mofl  efficacious  method  of 
inculcating  the  virtue  of  prudence  in  refped  to  their  own  condud 
is  by  telling  young  people  the  ill  confequences,  which  have 
lately  happen’d  to  others ; whofe  perfons  or  names  they  are  ac- 
quainted with : fo  that  a repetition  of  the  Hander  of  a town, 
which  always  degrades  the  retailers,  has  fometimes  it’s  advan- 
tage as  a leffion  to  the  hearers. 

There  is  another  kind  of  prudence,  which  it  is  neceffiary  to 
acquire  in  fome  degree,  which  arms  the  pofleffor  againft  the  ill 
defigns  of  others  ^ hence  they  ffiould  be  taught  to  beware  of  flat- 
terers, gamefters,  drunkards,  and  of  all  ill-temper’d  perfons.  As 
this  prudence  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 

fuch 
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fuch  books  as  the  maxims  of  Rochfoucault,  and  others,  might  be 
recommended  j but  they  give  too  gloomy  a picture  of  human 
nature  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  ladies. 

“ Know  yourfelf”  is  a celebrated  injunction,  and  may  con- 
ftitute  one  department  of  Prudence,  when  any  one  undertakes 
fome  great  aClion,  or  great  change  in  the  condition  of  life ; but 
“ know  other  people’'  is  equally  neceffary  in  palling  along  this 
fublunary  world,  and  may  be  inferred  with  propriety  as  another 
maxim  in  the  code  of  prudence.  The  facility  of  knowing 
others  in  the  daily  intercourfe  of  the  world  is  produced  by  the 
knowledge  of  phyfiognomy,  acquired  at  fchools  in  early  life; 
while  the  paffions  continue  to  be  imprefs’d  on  the  countenances 
of  children ; and  which  is  never  fo  well  acquired  in  private  tui- 
tion; and  thus  conftitutes  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  fchool- 
education. 

Justice  and  Chastity,  which  are  the  principal  links,  by 
which  civilized  fociety  is  held  together,  are  to  be  inculcated  in 
young  minds  by  hmilar  methods;  that  is  by  pointing  out  by  ex- 
amples the  public  punilhment,  or  public  difgrace,  which  certainly 
accompanies  the  breach  of  either  of  thefe  important  duties  : and 
afterwards  to  add  the  precepts  of  religon,  when  their  minds  are 

capable 
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capable  of  perceiving  their  force,  to  co-operate  with  the  effedt 
of  the  laws  of  fociety,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and 
virtuous. 


Sedion  xx. 

FORTITUDE. 

If  female  children  are  not  treated  with  tendernefs  by  a mother 
in  their  early  years  of  infancy,  they  are  perhaps  liable  to  acquire  ’ 
a harfhnefs  of  charadler,  and  an  apparent  unfeelingnefs,  which 
afterwards  renders  them  lefs  amiable ; though  it  may  give  them 
greater  fortitude  j which  Ihould  therefore  be  inculcated  at  their 
rather  maturer  years. 

Neither  the  robuft  availing  courage,  which  prompts  to  the 
performance  of  heroic  adtions,  nor  the  oftentatious  patience, 
^^'hich  requires  the  flattery  of  the  public  eye  for  its’s  fupport, 
belong  to  the  female  charadler.  But  that  fe^ne  ftrength  of  mind, 
which  faces  unavoidable  danger  with  open  eyes,  prepared  to 
eounteradt  or  to  bear  the  neceffary  evils  of  life,  is  equally  valu- 
able 
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able  as  a male  or  female  acquliition.  This  is  term’d  prefence  of 
mind ; it  depends  on  our  judgment  of  the  real  value  of  things 
and  on  our  application  of  thofe  caufes,  which  contribute  to  turn 
difagreeable  circumftances  to  the  bell  advantage ; and  can  there- 
fore only  be  acquired  by  the  general  cultivation  of  good  fenfe  and 
of  knowledge. 

i^n  occafional  effufion  of  tears  has  been  thought  an  amiable 
weaknefs,  and  a mark  of  delicacy  of  the  fex.  When  tears  are 
fl:ied  at  the  irremediable  misfortunes  of  others,  it  indicates  an 
amiable  fenfibility ; but  when  young  ladies  indulge  themfelves  in 
a promptitude  of  dilToIving  into  incelTant  tears  at  every  trivial 
diftrefs  of  their  own,  it  Ihews  a kind  of  infantine  debility  of 
mind,  and  conveys  an  idea  of  their  being  unfit  for  the  common 
duties  of  lifej  and  fhould  therefore  be  difcouraged  by  reafoning 
on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  evil,  which  difturbs  them ; and 
by  reciting  to  them  the  examples  of  fortitude  exhibited  by  others 
in  difafters  much  more  calamitous,  of  which  there  are  examples 
in  the  letters  of  Lady  Ruffel : And  laftly  by  reminding  them  of 
the  confolations  of  reliofion. 

% 

A flight  appearance  of  timidity  has  been  efleem’d  another 
mark  of  delicacy  of  the  fex  j but  timidity  is  the  companion  of 
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debility  of  mind  rather  than  of  delicacy,  and  diould  not  therefore 
be  encouraged.  In  refpedt  to  the  expreffions  of  fear  the  violent 
cries  and  diftorted  countenances  of  fome  ladies  in  lituations  of 
danger  exhibit  them  in  no  very  amiable  attitudes ; while  they 
increafe  the  confufion,  and  maybe  faid  “ to  help  the  ftorm 
but  if  to  thefe  be  added  an  affedlation  of  fear  without  caufe ; as 
when  a young  lady  fcreams  through  the  whole  gamut  at  the  light 
of  a fpider,  or  a grafs-hopper  ; the  fault  becomes  voluntary,  and 
Ihould  be  oppofed  and  conquer’d  by  the  lhafts  of  ridicul^. 


Impudence  in  common  language  has  been  termed  boldnefs ; 
and  balhfulnefs  has  been  afcribed  to  timidity ; but  neither  of 
them  with  fufficient  precifion ; as  brave  men  have  been  known 
to  be  balhful,  and  cowards  impudent.  AlTurance  of  counte- 
nance arifes  from  the  poffelTor  of  it  rather  over-valuing  his  own 
abilities  ; and  impudence  confifts  in  this  alTurance  with  a total 
difregard  of  the  opinions  of  others ; but  neither  of  them  bear  any 
analogy  to  fortitude.  On  the  other  hand  modefty  arifes  from  the 
polTelTor  of  it  rather  under-valuing  his  own  abilities  ; and  balh- 
fulnefs conlifts  in  this  modelly  with  great  folicitude  about  the 
opinions  of  others ; but  neither  of  them  are  attended  with  per- 
fonal  fear.  So  charming  is  the  appearance  of  this  great  fenlibi- 
lity  by  adding  a blulh  to  the  features  of  beauty,  that  no  endea- 
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vours  fhould  be  ufed  to  extinguifh  it  early  in  life.  Nor  Ihould 
any  means  be  contrived  to  increafe  it  to  excefs,  as  embarraflment 
both  of  thought  and  adion,  and  even  impediment  of  fpeech,  is 
then  liable  to  attend  the  great  anxiety  it  occafions. 


Seaton  XXI. 

TEMPERANCE 

Includes  the  fubj ligation  of  the  appetites  and  paffions  to 
reafon  and  prudence ; it  conlifts  in  our  moderation  in  the  ufe  of 
all  thofe  things,  which  contribute  to  the  convenience,  comfort, 
or  enjoyment  of  life  j as  of  food,  drefs,  pleafures ; and  in  the 
retraining  our  licentious  paflions,  as  of  anger,  vanity,  love,  am- 
bition. The  method  to  in  til  this  virtue  is  by  exhibiting  the 
various  inconveniences,  which  attend  unlimitted  indulgence  i 
and  thus  to  inculcate  the  golden  rule  of  nothing  to  excefs.” 

The  example  of  the  governefs  will  have  great  efFed  in  pro- 
ducing many  of  the  virtues  above  mention’d  in  the  minds  of  her 
pupils.  Juftice  in  the  mot  trivial  circumftance  muft  be  carefully 
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and  exadtly  done  between  children  in  refpedt  to  each  other  in 
their  little  difputes  at  play.  Moderation  and  felf-government 
fhould  alfo  conftantly  appear  in  the  charadlers  of  thofe,  who  are 
to  teach  thefe  virtues  to  others. 


Sedion  XXII. 

RELIGION. 

TPhE  precepts  of  religion  are  bell  taught  by  requiring  the 
young  pupils  regularly  to  attend  fuch  places  of  divine  worfhip,  as 
their  parents  diredt ; and  by  reading  on  fundays  feledt  parts  of  the 
holy  fcriptures,  and  fome  approved  books  of  fermons ; as  thofe  of 
Blair,  and  a few  others ; and  by  inculcating  the  reafonablenefs  of 
daily  thankfgiving,  and  the  duty  of  daily  prayer,  to  the  great 
author  of  all  good. 

The  divine  morali^  deliver’d  in  the  new  teftament  Ihould  be 
repeatedly  inculcated  to  an  mfant  audience,  who  cannot  fo  well 
underftand  the  metaphylical  parts  of  religion,  fuch  as  the  duty 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  Ihould  do  unto  us : to  love 

Ha 
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our  neighbours  as  ourfelves : to  forgive  injuries,  not  to  revenge 
them  : and  to  be  kind  even  to  our  enemies.  For  this  purpofe  the 
fermons  of  the  old  Whole  duty  of  man  are  recommended ; one  of 
^vhlch  might  be  read  every  funday  evening. 

Ladies  of  more  mature  years,  or  -who  have  finilhed  their 
fchool-education,  may  learn  the  neceffity  and  ufefulnefs  of  our 
excellent  religion  from  Baron  Haller’s  letters  to  his  daughter, 
from  Lady  Pennington’s  advice  to  her  daughter,  and  laftly  from 
Mr.  Gilborne’s  duties  of  the  female  fex : and  the  defence  of  the 
truth  of  it  may  be  learn’d  from  Mr.  Paley’s  evidences  of  chrifti- 
anity ; but  perhaps  it  is  better  for  them  not  to  perplex  their 
minds  with  many  works  of  religious  controverfy. 


SeBion  xxni. 

ADDRESS. 

TT' HERE  is  a fafcinating  manner  in  the  addrefs  of  fome  peo- 
ple, which  almoft  inftantly  conciliates  the  good  will,  and  even 
the  confidence  of  their  acquaintance,  Machiavel  in  his  hiflory 
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of  Caftruccio  Caftricani  obferves ; that  his  hero  could  afTume 
fuch  openefs  of  countenance  j that  though  he  was  known  to  be 
a man  pradlifed  in  every  kind  of  fraud  and  treachery,  yet  in  a 
few  minutes  he  gain’d  the  confidence  of  all,  whom  he  converfed 
with ; they  went  away  fatisfied  of  his  good  will  towards  them, 
and  were  betrayed  to  their  ruin. 


This  enviable  addrefs,  which  may  be  ufed  for  good  purpofes 
as  well  as  for  bad  ones,  may  be  difficult  to  analizc ; but  may  pof- 
fibly  confift  limply  in  a countenance  animated  with  plealure  at 
meeting  and  converfing  with  our  acquaintance  ; and  which  dif- 
fufes  cheerfulnefs  by  pleafurable  contagion  into  the  bofoms  of 
others ; and  thus  interefts  them  in  our  behalf.  It  is  not  the 
fmile  of  flattery,  nor  the  fmile  of  felf-approbation,  nor  the  fmile 
of  habit,  nor  of  levity  ; but  it  is  Amply  an  expreffion  of  pleafure, 
which  feems  to  arife  at  the  fight  of  our  acquaintance ; and  which 
perfuades  them,  that  they  polTefs  our  love,  and  for  which  they 
barter  their  own  in  return. 

However  this  conciliating  manner  may  have  been  ufed,  as 
above  related,  for  bad  purpofes ; it  probably  proceeded  originally 
from  friend! inefs  and  openefs  of  heart,  with  cheerful  benevo- 
lence ; and  that  in  thofe,  who  have  in  procefs  of  time  become 

bad 
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bad  ckaradters,  the  appearance  of  thofe  virtues  has  remain’d,  after 
the  reality  of  them  has  vanifh’d.  What  then  is  the  method,  by 
which  this  inchantment  of  countenance  can  be  taught  ? certainly 
by  inftilling  cheerfulnefs  and  benevolence  into  the  minds  of 
young  ladies  early  in  life,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  animation  of 
countenance  in  expreffing  them  j and  though  this  pleafurable  ani- 
mation be  at  firft  only  copied,  it  will  in  time  have  the  appearance 
of  being  natural ; and  will  contribute  to  produce  by  alTociation 
the  very  cheerfulnefs  and  benevolence,  which  it  at  firft  only  imi- 
tated. This  is  a golden  obfervation  to  thofe,  who  have  the  care 
of  young  children. 

A very  accomplifh’d  lady,  who  read  the  manufcript  of  this 
work,  wrote  the  following  with  her  pencil  on  the  oppofite  page : 
“ nothing  can  be  more  juft  and  interefting  than  the  whole  of  this 
fedtion ; yet  however  defirable  it  may  be  to  mend  an  unpleafant 
abordy  might  one  not  fufpedl,  fince  Nature  has  produced  a diver- 
fity  of  manner,  that  an  attempt  to  engraft  this  beautiful  cheerful- 
nefs on  a grave  fet  of  features  might  produce  the  worft  of  evil 
affedlations  ? A natural  fimplicity  of  manner,  whether  ferious  or 
gay,  will  always  pleafe ; and  probably  this  amiable  addrefs  may 
be  rendered  equally  confiftent  with  natural  manners,  whether  fe- 
rious or  gay,” 
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SeBion  xxiv. 

CONVERSATION. 

Next  to  the  winning  manners  above  defcribed,  the  art  of 
plealing  in  converfation  feems  to  confift  in  two  things ; one  of 
them  to  hear  well  j and  the  other  to  fpeak  well.  The  perpetual 
appearance  of  attention,  and  the  varying  expreffion  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  hearer  to  the  fentiments  or  paffions  of  the  fpeaker, 
is  a principal  charm  in  converfation ; to  be  well  heard  and  accu- 
rately underftood  encourages  our  companions  to  proceed  with 
pleafure,  whatever  may  be  the  topics  of  their  difcourfe. 

Thofe,  who  have  been  educated  at  fchools,  and  have  learnt 
the  knowledge  of  phyfiognomy  from  their  playfellows  in  their 
early  years,  uiiderftand  the  pleafurable  or  painful  feelings  of  all 
with  whom  they  converfe,  often  even  before  their  words  are 
finilhed ; and,  by  thus  immediately  conforming  the  expreffion  of 
their  own  features  to  the  fenfations  of  the  fpeaker,  become  the 
interefting  and  animated  companions  above  defcribed,  which  is 

feldom 
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feldom  feen  in  thofe  educated  in  private  families ; and  which,  as 
before  obferved,  gives  a preference  to  fchool-education. 

To  fpeak  agreeably  in  refped  to  manner  conlifts  in  a voice 
clear,  yet  not  loud ; foft,  yet  not  plaintive ; with  diftindl  articu- 
lation, and  with  graceful  attitudes  rather  than  with  graceful 
adlions  j as  almoft  every  kind  of  gefticulation  is  dlfagreeable.  In 
refpedt  to  the  matter  it  fhould  be  fuch,  as  coincides  with  the 
taftes  or  purfuits  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  converfation  is  addrefs’d. 
From  hence  it  will  appear,  that  both  to  hear  well,  and  to  fpeak 
well,  requires  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  things,  as  well  as  of 
the  tallies  and  purfuits  of  mankind  and  mull  therefore  ultimately 
be  the  efFe6t  of  a good  education  in  general,  rather  than  a parti- 
cular article  of  it. 

There  are  however  faults  to  be,  avoided,  and  cautions  to  be 
obferved,  in  the  converfation  of  young  ladies ; which  fhould  be 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  governefs  of  a boarding  fchool.  Of 
thefe  I fhall  mention  firft,  that  whenever  the  third;  of  fhlning  in 
converfation  feizes  on  the  heart,  the  vanity  of  the  fpeaker  be- 
comes apparent ; and  we  are  difgufted  with  the  manner,  what- 
ever may  be  the  matter  of  the  difcourfe. 
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Secondly,  that  it  is  always  childilh,  and  generally  ridiculous, 
when  young  people  boaft  of  their  follies,  or  when  they  accufe 
themfelves  of  virtues  j neither  of  which  they  probably  pohefs  in 
the  degree,  which  they  deferibe.  A young  lady  was  heard  to 
fay,  “ I am  frighten’d  to  death  at  the  fight  of  a bird:”  And 
another,  that  die  was  fo  inconliderate,  as  to  give  her  money  to 
the  poor  naked  children,  whom  die  faw  in  the  dreets  in  winter. 


Thirdly,  they  diould  be  apprized,  that  there  is  danger  in 
fpeaking  ill  even  of  a bad  perfon  j both  becaufe  they  may  have 
been  mifinform’d,  and  becaufe  they  diould  judge  their  neighbours 
with  charity.  A friend  of  mine  was  once  alk’d  by  a young  man, 
how  he  could  didinguidi,  whether  the  lady,  whom  he  meant  to 
addrefs,  was  good  temper’d ; and  gave  this  anfwer.  ‘‘  When  any 
dubious  acculation  is  brought  in  converfation  againd:  an  abfent 
perfon;  if  die  always  inclines  to  believe  the  word  fide  of  the 
quedion,  die  is  ill-temper’d.”  There  are  fome  nice  didiiidtions 
on  this  fubjedt  of  good  nature  delivered  in  Lady  Pennington’s 
advice  to  her  daughters,  p.  89,  which  are  worth  a young  lady’s 
attention. 


Fourthly,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a young  lady  to  fpeak  very 
highly  in  praife  even  of  a deferving  man ; for  if  die  extols  his 
I adlioiis, 
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a6lions,  flie  will  feem  to  give  herfelf  the  importance  of  a judge, 
and  her  determinations  will  fometimes  be  call’d  in  quehion ; and 
to  commend  highly  the  perfon  of  a man  is  in  general  eflimation 
inconliftent  with  the  delicacy  of  the  fex  at  any  age. 

Fifthly,  young  ladies  fliould  be  advifed  not  to  accuflom  them- 
felves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  affeverations,  or  of  a kind  of  petty 
oaths,  fuch  as  “ upon  my  honour,”  in  their  converfation ; nor 
often  to  appeal  to  others  for  the  truth  of  what  they  affirm  ; fince 
all  fuch  ftrong  expreffions  and  appeals  derogate  fomewhat  from 
the  charadter  of  the  fpeaker  i as  they  give  an  intimation,  that  Ihe 
has  not  been  ufually  believed  on  her  fimple  affertion. 

Sixthly,  laughing  vehemently  aloud,  or  tittering  with  fhort 
Ihrieks,  in  which  fome  young  ladies,  who  have  left  fchool,  in- 
dulge themfelves  at  cards  or  other  amufements,  are  reprehenlible ; 
as  their  dignity  of  charadler  mull  fuffer  by  appearing  too  violently 
agitated  at  trivial  circumllances. 

Seventhly,  an  uniform  adherence  to  fincerity  in  converfation 
is  of  the  firft  importance  ; as  without  it  our  words  are  but  empty 
founds,  and  can  no  more  intereft  our  companions  than  the  tinkling 
of  a bell.  No  artificial  poliffi  of  manners  can  compenfate  for  the 
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apparent  want  of  this  virtue,  nor  any  acquirements  of  knowledge 
for  the  reality  of  the  want  of  it.  Hence  though  the  excefs  of 
blame  or  praife  of  the  adtions  of  others  may  be  imprudent  or  im- 
proper in  the  converfation  of  young  ladies ; as  mentioned  in  the 
third  and  fourth  articles  of  this  fedtion ; yet  in  thefe,  as  in  all 
other  kinds  of  converfation,  their  opinions  Ihould  be  given  with 
truth,  if  given  at  all ; but  when  the  charadlers  of  others  are  con- 
cern’d, they  fhould  be  delivered  with  diffidence  and  modefty. 

Laftly,  if  at  any  time  any  improper  difcourfe  ffiould  be  ad- 
drefs’d  to  young  ladies,  which  has  a tendency  to  indecency,  im- 
morality, or  irreligion,  they  ffiould  be  taught  to  exprefs  a marked 
difapprobation  both  in  words  and  countenance.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  the  fofter  fex  in  meliorating  the  charadlers  of  men ; 
that,  if  fuch  was  their  uniform  behaviour,  I doubt  not,  but  that 
it  would  much  contribute  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  age ; an 
event  devoutly  to  be  wiffied,  and  which  would  contribute  much 
to  their  own  happinels. 

To  thefe  might  be  added  many  other  obfervations  from  the 
writers  on  female  education,  concerning  a due  refpedl  in  conver- 
fation to  fuperiors,  good  temper  to  equals,  and  condefcenfion  to 
inferiors.  But  as  young  ladies  are  not  expedted  to  fpeak  with  the 
1 2 wifdom 
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wifdom,  or  precifion  of  philofophers ; and  as  the  carelefs  cheer- 
fulnefs  of  their  converfation,  with  fimplicity  of  manner,  and  with 
the  grace,  eafe,  and  vivacity  natural  to  youth,  fupplies  it  with 
it’s  principal  charms  ^ thefe  fhould  be  particularly  encouraged,  as 
there  are  few  artificial  accomplifiiments,  which  could  compenfate 
for  the  lofs  of  them. 


Setiion  xxv. 

EXERCISE. 

X^HE  acquirements  of  literature,  and  of  many  arts,  make  the 
lives  of  young  people  too  fedentary ; which  impairs  their  ftrength,\ 
makes  their  countenances  pale  and  bloated,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  many  difeafes;  hence  fome  hours  fhould  every  day  be 
appropriated  to  bodily  exercifes,  and  to  relaxation  of  mind. 

Such  as  tend  to  produce  adtivity,  and  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  perfon  in  refpedt  to  height,  are  prefer’d  in  the  fchools  for 
young  ladies  to  thofe,  which  render  the  fyftem  more  robuft  and 
mufcular. 


Of 
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Of  thefe  playing  at  ball,  at  fliuttlecock,  fwiiiglng  as  they  fit 
on  a cord  or  cufhion,  and  dancing,  in  the  open  air  in  fummer, 
and  within  doors  in  winter,  are  to  be  prefer’d.  To  thefe  fome„ 
have  recommended  an  exercife  of  the  arms  by  fwinging  leaden 
weights,  which  are  call’d  dumb  bells  j thefe  fhould  be  very  light, 
if  they  be  ufed  at  all,  otherwife  they  load  the  fpine  of  the  back, 
and  render  the  Ihoulders  thick  and  mufcular,  and  rather  impede 
than  forward  the  perpendicular  growth  of  the  perfon.  The  ring- 
ing of  a real  bell  hung  as  is  done  in  churches,  or  the  frequent 
drawing  up  of  a weight  by  a cord  over  a pulley,  with  a fly-wheel 
to  prevent  it’s  too  hafly  defcent,  would  be  an  exercife,  which 
might  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  by  young  people ; as  it  both 
extends  the  fpine,  and  ftrengthens  the  mufcles  of  the  chefl:  and 
arms. 

Many  other  kinds  of  exercife  have  been  recommended  by 
authors ; Madam  Genlis  advifes  weights  to  be  carried  on  the 
head,  as  milk-maids  carry  their  milk-pails  j and  even  to  add 
weights  to  the  foies  of  the  Ihoes  of  children  to  ftrengthen,  as  fhe 
fuppofes,  the  mufcles  of  locomotion  in  walking  or  running.  It 
is  evident,  that  carrying  weights  on  the  head  muR  be  injurious 
to  young  people,  efpecially  where  there  is  a tendency  to  foftnefs 
of  the  bones  3 as  it  may  contribute  to  bend  the  fpine  by  their  pref- 
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fure,  and  to  impede  the  perpendicular  growth  of  the  body  j and 
the  walking  in  weighted  fhoes  may  induce  awkward  geflures 
without  any  adequate  advantage. 

There  are  other  modes  of  exertion,  which,  though  graceful  in 
themfelves,  are  not  allow’d  to  ladies  by  the  faihion  of  this  age 
and  country ; as  fkating  on  the  ice  in  winter,  fwimming  in  fum- 
mer,  funambulation,  or  dancing  on  the  llreight  rope  : but  walk- 
ing with  a ftately  meafured  ftep  occafionally,  like  the  march  of 
foldiers,  and  reading  aloud  frequently  rather  in  a theatric  man- 
ner, as  well  as  dancing  and  linging,  will  much  contribute  to 
give  ftrength  and  grace  to  the  mufcles  of  locomotion,  and  of 
vocallity. 


SeBion  xxvi. 

AIR. 

TThE  ftrength  and  adivity  of  young  people  not  only  depends 
on  the  perpetual  exercife  of  their  limbs,  as  defcribed  in  the  preced- 
ing fedions,  but  on  tlie  purity  of  the  air,  which  they  breathe,  and 
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even  on  the  occafional  coldnefs  of  it.  The  cold  air  of  winter 
adls  on  delicate  people  like  a cold  bath ; as  it  diminifhes  the  adion 
of  the  fubciitaneous  veffels  for  a time,  and  thus  produces  an  accu- 
mulation of  animal  power,  whence  an  increafed  adion  of  thofe 
veflels  and  a confequent  warmth  of  the  furface  of  the  body  fuc- 
ceeds ; and  by  this  lefs  expenditure  of  animal  power  during  im- 
merfion  in  cold  air,  and  it’s  confequent  accumulation,  the  per- 
fon  becomes  ftronger  for  a time  and  more  animated ; which  is 
termed  in  common  language  bracing  the  fyllem.”  Hence  to 
strengthen  delicate  children  they  fhould  be  encouraged  to  go  into 
the  cold  air  of  winter  frequently,  but  fliould  not  remain  in  it 
longer  than  a quarter  or  half  an  hour  at  a time.  In  fummer 
young  people  can  fcarcely  continue  too  much  in  the  air,  .where 
they  are  fhaded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 


A conflant  immerfion  in  pure  air  is  now  known  to  contribute 
much  both  to  the  health  of  the  fydem,  and  to  the  beautiful  co- 
lour of  the  complexion.  And  this  atmofphere  fhould  undergo  a 
perpetual  change  and  renovation ; that  the  vital  air,  which  con- 
ftitutes  about  one-fourth  part  of  it,  may  not  be  too  much  dimi- 
nifhed  by  frequent  refpiration.  Due  attention  fhould  be  given  to 
this  important  circumftance  both  by  frequently  urging  the  young 
ladies  to  amufe  themfelves  out  of  doors ; and  by  the  proper  venti- 
lation 
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kition  of  the  fchool-room,  dining-room,  bed-rooms,  and  their 
other  apartments.  For  this  pnrpofe  it  is  convenient  to  faw  off 
about  one  inch  from  the  top  of  every  door  of  thefe  crowded 
rooms,  and  oppofite  to  this  aperture  to  nail  along  the  top  of  the 
door  a tin  plate  about  two  inches  wide,  riling  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-live  degrees  ; wnich  will  bend  the  current  of  air  up  towards 
the  ceiling ; where  it  will  be  mixed  with  the  warm  air  of  the 
room,  and  fink  down  amongft  the  fociety  without  the  danger  oT 
giving  cold  to  any  one  : And,  bclides  thefe  door- ventilators,  the 
upper  fallaes  of  every  window  Ihould  always  be  let  down  a few 
inches,  when  the  external  weather  will  admit  of  it. 

In  refpedl  to  bed-rooms,  which  have  more  than  one  bed,  the 
doors  Ihould  be  furnilhed  with  limilar  ventilators  for  the  due  ad- 
million  of  frelh  air ; and  during  the  fummer  months  a window  v 
Ihould  be  kept  a few  inches  open  during  tl^e  night  as  well  as  the 
day ; the  falli  of  which  diould  have  a bolt  or  other  proper  faften- 
ing  for  this  purpofe ; nor  Ihould  the  fire-place  be  llopt  up  at  any 
feafon  by  a chimney  board,  or  a bag  of  ftraw  j as  many  rooms  are 
made  to  Ihut  up  fo  clofe,  that  this  is  the  only  aperture,  by  which 
• frelli  air  is  admitted.  To  this  lliould  be  added,  that  the  bed  cur- 
tains Ihould  never  be  drawn  clofe  round  the  beds;  which  confine 
the  air  fpoil’d  by  frequent  refpiration,  and  the  perfpirable  matter, 
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like  a noxious  atmofphere  over  the  unconfcious  lleepers.  At  the 
fame  time  none  of  the  beds  fhould  be  placed  very  near  either  to 
an  open  window,  or  to  an  open  chimney,  as  a partial  current  of 
air  might  be  injurious  by  the  coldnefs  it  might  occalion. 


In  crowded  bed-rooms,  where  children  are  clofe  fhut  up  for 
eight  or  nine  hours  every  night,  not  only  the  pale  bloated  com-, 
plexion,  wliich  is  feen  in  children  of  crowded  manufadlories ; but 
other  difeafes  are  produced  by  the  impurity  of  the  air,  fuch  as 
indigeftion,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fometimes  convulfive 
fits,  as  mention’d  in  Zoonomia,  vol.  II.  clafs  hi.  i.  i.  5.  and 
laftly  putrid  fevers  } of  which  fatal  inftances  frequently  occur  in 
the  crowded  habitations  of  the  poor.  Hence  parents  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  infpedting  the  bed-rooms,  and  the  beds  of  the 
fchools,  to  which  they  intrufi;  their  children ; as  not  only  their 
prefent  comfort,  but  their  future  health,  and  fometimes  their 
lives  depend  on  this  attention  s as  is  further  explain’d  in  the  fec- 
tlon  on  rheumatifm. 


Befides  the  due  ventilation  of  rooms  by  a perpetual  fupply  of 
pure  air  in  fummer,  fomething  ffiould  be  here  faid  about  the 
manner  of  warming  them  in  winter.  As  the  quantity  of  air  car- 
ried up  a chimney  is  very  great,  owing  to  it’s  being  render’d  fc 
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much  lighter  than  the  external  atmofphere  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  ftrong  currents  of  cold  air  prefs  into  the  room  at  every  chink 
of  the  doors  and  windows  pafling  towards  the  fire ; and  are  liable 
to  give  catarrh,  rheumatifm,  kibed  heels,  and  fwelled  fingers  to 
thofe  fcholars,  who  are  expofedto  them.  To  lelTen  thefe  currents 
of  cold  air  fetting  in  at  every  aperture,  the  chimney  fhould  be 
fo  contradled  over  the  fire-grate,  as  to  admit  no  more  of  the  warm 
air  to  go  up  it,  than  is  necefiary  to  carry  up  the  fmoke  j and 
hence  much  more  of  the  warm  air  near  the  fire-place  will  rife 
up  to  the  ceiling ; and  defcending,  as  it  becomes  cooler,  in  the 
diftant  parts  of  the  room,  will  form  a kind  of  vertical  eddy,  and 
warm  the  whole  appartment ; adding  greatly  to  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  radiation  from  the  fire. 

To  effedl  this  Doctor  Franklin  recommended  an  iron  or  tin 
plate  to  Hide  under  the  mantle-piece  over  the  fire,  fo  as  to  con- 
traft  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  to  two  or  three  inches'  in  width, 
all  the  length  over  the  fire-grate.  And  lately  Count  Rumford 
has  accomplifh’d  the  fame  purpofe  by  a flat  ftone  about  twelve 
inches  broad,  and  eighteen  inches  high  j which  is  rear’d  upon 
one  end  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  about  eight  inches  above 
the  grate,  and  leans  forward  towards  the  mantle-piece,  fo  as  to 
leave  an  aperture,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  and  twelve  or  four- 
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teen  inches  long,  over  the  front  of  the  fire-place.  The  ufe  of 
both  thefe  contrivances  is  to  contradl  the  mouth  of  the  chimney, 
and  thus  to  admit  no  more  warm  air  up  it,  than  is  neceffary  to 
convey  the  fmoke.  And  the  Aiding  iron  plate  in  Franklin’s  plan, 
and  the  end-reared  Rone  in  Rumford’s  plan,  are  dehgned  to  be 
occafionally  withdrawn  for  the  admittance  of  the  chimney- 
fweeper.  Thefe  are  defcribed  in  detail  in  the  effays  of  Dodor 
Franklin,  and  Count  Rumford;  and  it  is  believed,  that  one-third 
of  the  fuel  may  be  thus  faved,  and  the  rooms  be  kept  more 
equally  warm,  and  more  falutary. 


Sedion  XXVII. 

CARE  OF  THE  SHAPE. 

Delicate  young  ladies  are  very  liable  to  become  awry  at 
many  boarding  fchools,  this  is  occafion’d  principally  by  their 
being  obliged  too  long  to  preferve  an  eredl  attitude,  by  fitting  on 
forms  for  many  hours  together.  To  prevent  this  the  fchool-feats 
fhould  either  have  backs,  on  which  they  may  occafionally  reft 
themfelves ; or  defks  before  them,  on  which  they  may  occafion- 
K 2 ally 
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ally  lean.  This  is  a thing  of  greater  confequence,  than  may 
appear  to  thofe,  who  have  not  attended  to  it ; and  who  wifh  their 
children  to  acquire  a very  eredf  attitude. 

When  the  leaft  tendency  to  become  awry  is  obferved,  they 
fhould  be  advifed  to  lie  down  on  a bed  or  fofa  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  many  months ; which  generally  prevents 
the  increafe  of  this  deformity  by  taking  off  for  a time  the  prelTure 
of  the  head  and  neck  and  fhoulders  on  the  fpine  of  the  back  ; and 
it  at  the  fame  time  tends  to  make  them  grow  taller. 

Young  perfons,  when  nicely  meafured,  are  found  to  be  half 
an  inch  higher  in  the  morning- than  at  night;  as  is  well  known 
to  thofe,  who  inlift  very  young  men  for  foldiers.  This  is  owing 
to  the  cartilages  between  the  bones  of  the  back  becoming  com- 
prefs’d  by  the  weight  of  the  head  and  fhoulders  on  them  during 
the  day.  It  is  the  fame  prefture,  which  produces  curvitures  and 
diftortions  of  the  fpine  in  growing  children,  where  the  bones  are 
fofter  than  ufual ; and  which  may  thus  be  relieved  by  an  hori- 
zontal pofture  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  by  being 
frequently  allow’d  to  lean  on  a chair,  or  to  play  on  a carpet  on 
the  ground. 


Young 
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Young  ladies  fliould  alio  be  direded,  where  two  deep  in  a 
bed,  to  change  every  night,  or  every  week,  their  Tides  of  the  bed ; 
^^'hich  will  prevent  their  tendency  to  deep  always  on  the  fame 
fide ; which  is  not  only  liable  to  produce  crookednefs,  but  alfo 
to  occadon  difeafes  by  the  internal  parts  being  fo  long  kept 
in  uniform  contadt  as  to  grow  together.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  they  diould  not  be  allow’d  to  fit  always  on  the  fame  dde 
of  the  dre  or  window ; becaufe  they  will  then  be  inclined  too 
frequently  to  bend  towards  one  dde  ; which  in  thofe  conditutions, 
where  the  bones  are  too  foft,  is  liable  to  produce  crookednefs  of 
the  fpine. 

Another  great  caufe  of  injury  to  the  diape  of  young  ladies  is 
from  the  predure  of  days,  or  other  tight  bandages  ; which  at  the 
lame  time  caufe  other  difeafes  by  changing  the  form  or  dtuation 
of  the  internal  parts.  If  a hard  part  of  the  days,  even  a knot  of 
the  thread,  with  which  they  are  fewed  together,  is  prefs’d  upon 
one  dde  more  than  the  other ; the  child  bends  from  the  dde, 
which  is  uneafy,  and  thus  occadons  a curiviture  of  the  fpine. 
To  counteradt  this  effect  fuch  days,  as  have  fewed  hard  parts, 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  can  be  daily  or  weekly  turn’d,  are  prefer- 
able to  others.  A wife  fadiion  of  wearing  no  diff  days,  which 
• adds 
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adds  fo  much  to  the  beauty  of  young  ladies,  has  commenced 
lince  the  above  was  written ; and  long  may  it  continue  ! 

Where  frequent  lying  down  on  a fofa  in  the  day  time,  and 
Twinging  frequently  for  a fmall  time  by  the  head,  with  loofe 
drefs,  do  not  relieve  a beginning  diftortion  of  the  back,  I have 
ufed  with  fome  fuccefs  a fwing  for  children  to  deep  in,  as  de- 
fcribed  in  Zoonomia,  vol.  II.  clafs  I.  2.  2.  16.  and  alfo  a crutch- 
chair,  as  there  delineated  ; and  where  thefe  do  not  feem  to  fuc- 
ceed,  recourfe  may  alfo  be  had  to  Monf.  Vacher’s  fpinal  machine, 
firft  defcribed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris, 
vol.  III.  with  a good  print  of  it ; and  lince  made  by  Mr.  Jones 
in  London,  at  No.  6,  North-flreet,  Tottenham-court  Road  3 
which  fufpends  the  head,  and  places  the  weight  of  it  on  th^ 
hips. 

It  will  be  from  hence  eahly  perceived,  that  all  other  methods 
of  confining  or  directing  the  growth  of  young  people  fhould  be 
ufed  with  great  fkill,  fuch  as  back-boards,  or  bandages ; and  that 
their  application  fhould  not  be  continued  too  long  at  a time ; leafl 
worfe  confequences  fhould  enfue,  than  the  deformity  they  are 
defigned  to  remove.  Of  thefe  the  flocks  for  the  feet  of  children, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  them  turn  their  toes  quite  out,  and 
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the  frame  for  preffing  in  their  knees,  as  they  ftand  ere(St,  at  the 
fame  time,  I fufped:,  when  carried  to  excefs,  to  be  particularly 
injurious,  and  to  have  caufed  an  irrecoverable  lamenefs  of  the 
hip-joint;  as  explain’d  in  Zoonomia,  vol.  II.  clafs  I.  2.  2.  17. 
Thefe  therefore  fliould  be  ufed  with  proper  caution,  fo  as  to  give 
no  pain  or  uneafy  feels,  or  not  ufed  at  all. 


To  this  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  ftiff  eredt  attitude, 
taught  by  fome  modern  dancing  mailers,  does  not  contribute  to 
the  grace  of  perfon,  but  rather  militates  againft  it ; as  is  well 
feen  in  one  of  the  prints  in  Hogarth’s  analyfis  of  beauty ; and  is 
exemplify’d  by  the  eafy  grace  of  fome  of  the  antient  flatues,  as 
of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  the  Antinous ; and  in  the  works  of 
fome  modern  artifts,  as  in  a beautiful  print  of  Hebe  feeding  an 
eagle,  painted  by  Hamilton,  and  engraved  by  Eginton ; and  many 
of  the  figures  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  And  laflly,  which  is  fo 
eminently  feen  in  many  of  the  beauties  of  the  prefent  day,  fince 
they  have  left  off  the  conftraint  of  whale-bone  flays,  and  affumed 
the  graceful  drefs  of  die  ancient  grecian  flatues. 


In  the  tendency  to  curviture  of  the  fpine  whatever  flrengthens 
the  general  conflitution  is  of  fervice,  as  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
in  the  fummer  months.  This  however  requires  fome  reflridlion 

both 
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both  in  refpedl  to  the  degree  of  coldnefs  of  the  bath,  the  time  of 
continuing  in  it,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Common  fprings, 
which  are  of  48  degrees  of  heat,  are  too  cold  for  tender  confli- 
tutions,  whether  of  children  or  adults ; and  frequently  do  them 
great  and  irreparable  injury,  as  I have  witneffed  in  three  or  four 
cafes.  The  coldnefs  of  river  water  in  the  fummer  months, 
which  is  about  65  degrees,  or  that  of  Matlock,  which  is  about 
68,  or  of  Buxton,  which  is  82,  are  much  to  be  prefer’d : The 
two  latter  are  improperly  call’d  warm  baths,  comparing  their 
degree  of  heat  with  that  of  common  fprings ; whereas  they  are  in 
reality  cold  baths,  being  of  much  lower  degree  of  heat  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  which  is  98.  The  time  of  continuing  in  a 
cold  bath  fhould  be  but  a few  minutes ; certainly  not  fo  long  as 
to  occafion  a trembling  of  the  limbs  from  cold.  In  refped;  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  delicate  children  fbould  certainly  only 
ufe  cold  bathings  in  the  fummer  months ; as  the  going  fre- 
quently into  the  cold  air  in  winter  will  anfwer  all  the  purpofcs 
of  .the  cold  bath. 

Other  means  of  counteracting  the  debility  of  the  lyftem,  or 
foftnefs  of  bones,  which  occaiion  crookednefs,  confid:  in  taking 
internally  from  10  to  20  grains  of  extradt  of  bark,  with  as 
much  foda  phofphorata,  and  mix’d  with  from  five  to  ten  drops 

of 
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of  tindure  of  opium,  twice  a day  for  three  or  four  weeks ; as 
is  further  treated  of  in  Zoonomia,  vol.  II.  clafs  I.  2.  2.  14. 
and  16. 


SeBion  xxvin, 

DRESS. 

'Y" O U N G Ladies  fhould  be  inftrudled  to  fliew  attention  to 
their  drefs,  as  it  gives  an  idea  of  cleanlinefs  of  their  perfons ; 
which  has  fo  great  a charm,  that  it  may  be  reckon’d  amongfl:  the 
inferior  virtues  ^ for  this  purpofe  an  elegant  fimplicity  of  drefs  is 
to  be  recommended  in  preference  to  that  fuperabundance  of  orna- 
ment, where  the  lady  herfelf  is  the  leaf!:  part  of  her.  The  form 
of  drefs  muft  neverthelefs  perpetually  vary  with  the  falhion  of  the 
time  i but  a perfon  of  tafte  may  lelTen  thofe  parts  of  a fafhionable 
drefs,  which  oppofe  beauty  or  grace  ; and  bring  forwards  thofe, 
which  are  more  coincident  with  them ; fo  as  to  wear  a drefs  in 
falhion,  and  yet  not  devoid  of  tafte. 
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Thus  when  large  hoops  were  in  general  ufe,  which  fo  totally 
militate  with  all  ideas  of  beauty  and  grace ; ladies  of  tafle  wore 
them  as  fmall,  as  cuftom  would  allow.  So  in  refpedt  to  the 
ear-rings  of  the  prefent  day ; lince  piercing  the  tender  part  of  the 
ear  for  the  purpofe  of  fufpending  a weight  of  gold,  or  of  precious 
Eones,  or  of  glafs  beads  to  it,  reminds  us  of  the  favage  ftate  of 
mankind ; thofe  ladies  of  tafte,  who  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
comply  with  this  indecorous  fafhion,  ufe  the  lighteft  materials,  as 
a chain  of  fmall  pearls,  to  give  a lefs  diftreffing  idea  of  the  pain, 
they  feem  to  fuffer  at  every  motion  of  their  heads.  Hence  alfo 
long  pendant  and  complicated  ear-rings,  however  they  may  add 
to  the  dignity  of  riper  years  by  their  coftlinefs,  are  unbecoming  to 
young  ladies  ^ as  they  feem  to  give  pain  in  the  quicker,  tho’  more 
graceful,  motions  of  juvenility.  * 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  I think,  obferves  in  one  of  his  addrefles 
to  the  academy,  that  hard  curls  of  hair  Ififfen’d  with  the  fat  of 
hogs,  and  cover’d  with  the  flower  of  wheat,  cannot  be  admitted 
into  pidture.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  that  coat  of  mail,  the 
whale-bone  flays,  the  ufe  of  which  is  now  fo  happily  difconti- 
nued.  Both  of  thefe,  however  they  may  conceal  the  grey  hairs 
and  waining  figures  of  thofe,  who  are  advanced  in  life,  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  flowing  locks  and  graceful  forms  of  young  ladies. 
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As  beauty  confifts  of  lines  flowing  in  eafy  curves  according  to 
the  analyfls  of  Hogarth ; thofe  parts  of  drefs,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  fuch  lines,  are  always  agreeable.  Thus  a fafh  defcend- 
ing  from  one  flioulder  to  the  oppofite  hip,  or  a grecian  veil 
thrown  back  and  winding  carelefsly  down  behind,  are  always 
beautiful ; but  a few  white  oftrich  feathers  riflng  on  the  head 
before,  and  a train  of  filk  fweepingon  the  ground  behind,  add  fo 
much  grace  to  a moving  female  figure,  as  to  attradt  all  eyes  with 
unceafmg  admiration. 


In  moving  forwards  the  hair  falls  back,  and  in  very  fwift 
motion  floats  upon  the  air  behind ; hence  by  affociation  of  ideas, 
when  the  hair  is  made  to  retire  from  the  cheeks,  it  gives  an  inti- 
mation of  the  youthful  agility  of  the  perfon  j and  when  it  is 
brought  forwards  over  the  cheeks,  it  may  confent  with  , unmoving 
dignity,  like  the  full  wig  of  a judge,  but  diminiflies  our  idea  of 
the  activity  of  playful  youth. 

Where  the  appearance  of  ufe  in  drefs  can  be  given  to  orna- 
ments, it  fuggefts  an  excufe  for  wearing  them,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  prefer’d ; as  diamond  pins,  firings  of  pearl,  and  a comb  of 
fiiell,  to  refirain  the  exuberant  hair  j or  knots  of  ribbons  to  fix  the 
flipper  on  the  foot,  to  contradl  the  fleeve  around  the  arm,  to  unite 
L 2 the 
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the  veft  upon  the  bofom,  or  to  attach  the  cap  above  the  forehead. 
And  when  thefe  are  fimilar  in  colour,  it  gives  an  air  of  fimplicity, 
and  a kind  of  pyramidal  form  to  the  drefs ; which  the  painters  fo 
much  endeavour  to  exhibit  both  in  their  landfcapes,  and  their 
groups  of  figures. 

Other  ornaments,  which  bear  no  analogy  to  ufe  in  drefs, 
fhould  be  fparingly  w^orn  j leaft  they  give  an  idea,  that  they  were 
defign’d  to  difplay  the  pride  of  the  potTefibr,  rather  than  to  deco- 
rate her  perfon.  Thefe  are  fometimes  feen  fo  ill  placed  as  to 
make  deformities  confpicuous,  as  a number  of  rings  on  fingers 
diftorted  with  the  gout,  or  fplendid  buckles  on  turn’d-in  feet. 
Where  there  is  no  appearance  of  ufe,  all  fiiining  ornaments  thould 
be  fo  difpofed  as  to  diredl  the  eye  of  the  beholder  to  fome  beau^ 
tiful  feature  of  the  lady,  who  wears  them  j as  diamond  ftars  in 
the  hair,  and  artificial  flowers  on  the  bofom. 

Paint  and  perfumes  are  totally  inadmiffible  in  the  drefs  of 
young  ladies,  as  they  give  a fufpicion  of  natural  defeats  in  refped 
to  colour  of  the  Ikin,  and  odour  of  the  breath.  Where  there 
exifts  but  a mediocrity  of  beauty,  and  youth  is  in  the  wain,  a 
variety  of  pretty  or  of  coftly  ornaments  on  the  drefs,  and  even 
the  whitenefs  of  powder  in  the  hair,  may  fometimes  mingle  with 
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our  idea  of  the  perfon,  and  feem  to  render  the  whole  fairer,  more 
pleafing,  or  more  refpedlable.  But  ornaments  of  every  kind  are 
ufelefs  or  injurious  to  youthful  beauty ; they  add  no  power  to 
the  charm,  but  rather  difenchant  the  beholder  by  abftradling  his 
attention ; which  dwells  with  undiminifh’d  rapture  on  beauty 
array’d  by  limplicity,  and  animated  without  afFedfation.  Thus 
the  majellic  Juno  of  Homer  is  array’d  in  variety  of  ornament, 
and  with  ear-rings,  which  have  three  large  pendant  bobs  to  each, 
and  commands  univerfal  homage.  But  his  Queen  of  Beauty  is 
drefs’d  with  more  iimple  elegance,  in  her  magic  fafh,  or  ceflus, 
and  charms  all  eyes. 


The  attention  to  tafte  in  drefs  may  neverthelefs  be  carried  into 
an  extreme ; it  fhould  not  feem  to  be  the  mqft  important  part  of 
the  education  of  a young  lady ; or  the  principal  objedt  of  her  care  | 
fhe  fhould  rather  appear  to  follow  than  to  lead  the  fafhion,  ac- 
cording to  the  lines  of  Mr.  Pope, 


Be  not  the  firft,  on  which  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  lafl:  to  lay  the  old  afide. 
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SeBion  xxix. 

AMUSEMENTS 

Are  generally  diftinguifh’d  from  exercife,  as  they  relieve  or 
exhilerate  the  mind.  Cards  may  be  occafionally  ufed  by  chil- 
dren in  private  families,  without  their  gaming  for  money ; and 
will  in  general  facilitate  their  acquirement  of  arithmetic  5 but 
cannot  be  allow’d  in  fchools,  leaft  the  young  ladies  Ihould  expend 
too  much  time  upon  them,  or  ihould  play  for  rnc.^ey  clandejT- 
tinely.  But  the  gam.e  of  chefs,  from  its  bearing  fo  great  analogy 
to  common  life,  is  fuppofed  much  to  improve  the  moft  ufeful 
powers  of  the  mind  : It  has  the  experience  of  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity to  recommend  it,  occafions  no  depraved  paflions,  as  it  is 
not  play’d  for  money  5 and  by  the  caution  perpetually  necelTary 
to  watch  your  adverfary,  and  the  judgment  required  to  contrive, 
arrange,  and  manage  your  own  affairs,  employs  and  ftrengthens 
every  part  of  the  underftanding. 
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Embroidery,  drawing,  miific,  as  well  as  the  exercifes  of 
dancing,  Twinging,  playing  at  ball,  and  fliuttlecock,  fhould  be 
clafs’d  amongft  the  amufements  of  young  ladies  ; and  fhould  be 
reciprocally  applied  to,  either  in  the  houfe  or  in  the  open  air, 
for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  each  other;  and  of  producing  by  fuch 
means  an  uninterrupted  cheerfidnefs  of  mind;  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal charm,  that  fits  us  for  fociety,  and  the  great  fource  of 
earthly  happinefs. 


Se^ion  xxx. 

PUNISHMENTS.  REWARDS.  MOTIVES. 

It  is  the  cuflom  of  many  fchools  to  ufe  fome  kinds  of  punlfh- 
ments,  which  either  give  pain  or  dlfgrace  to  the  delinquent,  as  a 
fool’s  cap,  or  a meal  of  water  gruel.  The  ufe  of  thefe  are  feldom 
if  ever  necefiary  in  fchools  for  young  ladies,  and  are  always  at- 
tended with  difagreeable  confequences,  as  they  either  diminifh  the 
charadter  of  honour  in  the  punifii’d  perfons,  fink  their  fpirits,  or 
render  them  infenfible  to  the  opinions  of  others ; or  injure  their 
health  : Infomuch  that  at  fome  fchools  all  that  can  be  acquired 
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can  fcarcely  compenfate  the  lofs  of  cheerfulnefs,  and  degradation 
of  mind,  or  bad  health,  which  their  punifhments  produce. 

Thus  the  fitting  in  the  public  fchool  for  an  hour  in  a cap  with 
bells  diminilhes  the  fenfibility  of  a child  to  the  opinions  of  her 
companions,  and  thus  gradually  deftroys  one  of  the  greateft  mo- 
tives to  good  adlions,  and  of  the  greateft  reftraints  from  bad  ones. 
For  the  farne  reafon  reprimands  and  even  admonitions  fhould  be 
always  applied  in  private,  but  applaufe  or  reward  in  public. 

A meal  of  water  gruel,  given  as  a punlftiment  inftead  of  a 
meal  of  animal  food,  fo  frequently  had  recourfe  to  in  fome 
boarding  fchools,  I believe  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  incurable 
debility.  The  difeafes  of  debility,  as  fcrophula,  broiichocble, 
foftnefs  of  bones,  and  the  confequent  diftortion  of  them,  are  very 
common  among  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Derby,  which  on 
examination,  I believe  to  be  owing  to  their  food  conlifting  chiefly 
of  gruel  j or  fometimes  with  milk,  which  has  been  twice  fkim’d, 
fo  that  it  is  totally  deprived  of  it’s  moft  nourlfhing  part ; at  other 
times  with  weak  fait  broth,  but  feldom  with  folid  animal  food. 
When  broth  is  weak  in  refpedt  to  the  quantity  of  flefhmeat  boil’d 
In  it,  It  is  the  cuftom  of  cooks  to  add  much  fait  to  it  to  increafe 
the  relifh,  which  renders  it  ftill  more  injurious  to  weak  children  } 
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as  lalt  contains  no  nourifhment,  and  by  its  ftimulus  increafes  the 
action  of  the  fyRem ; and  by  promoting  great  infenfible  or  fenfi- 
ble  perfpiration  diminifhes  the  flrength  of  the  child  more,  than 
the  fmall  quantity  of  meat  diffolved  in  the  broth  can  counter- 
balance. 

2.  How  then  are  refradlory  children  to  be  govern’d certainly 
by  the  fuperiority  of  the  mind  of  the  teacher  over  that  of  the 
pupil.  When  a famous  lady  in  Italy  was  put  to  the  torture,  and 
queftion’d  by  what  forcery  fhe  had  govern’d  a princefs  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Medici ; fhe  anfwer’d  “ by  no  forcery,  but  by  that 
power,  which  fuperior  minds  pofTefs  over  inferior  ones.” 

3.  Befides  the  two  circumftances,  which  fo  much  govern  the 
great  world,  I mean  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punilhment ; in 
the  microfcofm  of  a boarding  fchool  blame  and  praife,  if  given 
very  fparingly,  will  be  found  ftrong  motives  to  the  little  pupils 
to  perform  their  talks  well,  and  of  more  efficacy  ten  times,  than 
the  meal  of  water  gruel,  or  the  difgrace  of  a cap  and  bells. 
Efteem  and  difgrace  are  obferved  by  Mr.  Locke  to  be  of  all 
others  the  moft  powerful  incentives  to  the  mind,  when  once  it  is 
brought  to  regard  them : And  if  once  you  can  communicate  to 
children  a love  of  credit,  and  an  apprehenfion  of  ffiame,  you  have 
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inftiird  into  them  a principle,  which  will  conftantly  a£t,  and  in- 
cline them  to  do  right,  tho’  it  is  not  the  true  fource  from  whence 
our  actions  ought  to  fpring ; which  Ihould  be  from  our  duty  to 
others  and  to  ourfelves. — See  Effay  on  education,  fedt.  56,  &c. 
where  are  many  other  valuable  obfervations  on  this  fubjed. 

4.  Emulation  at  feeing  others  excel,  if  properly  managed  is 
another  incitement  to  induftry.  But  as  this  is  liable  to  degenerate 
into  envy,  it  Ihould  rather  be  left  to  it’s  own  operation,  than  be 
promoted  by  pointing  out  the  examples,  which  fhould  be  copied. 
It  is  better  to  fay,  **  your  talk  is  not  done  to-day  fo  well  as  you 
fometimes  do  it,”  than  to  fay,  **  your  talk  is  not  done  fo  well  as 
your  lifter’s.”  Since  in  the  latter  cafe  envy,  and  it’s  confequence 
hatred,  may  fucceed ; a thing  of  tenfold  worfe  confequence  than , 
the  negled:  of  a thoufand  talks. 

5.  Tho’  fome  degree  of  flattery  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in 
teaching  veracity  to  very  young  children,  as  mention’d  in  fedl. 
18.  of  this  work,  yet  I think  it  Ihould  be  ufed  very  rarely  indeed, 
and  only  on  very  important  occalions,  leaft  it  Ihould  become  a 
necelfary  motive  of  adtion,  inftead  of  moral  duty  j as  obferved  in 
Zoonomia,  vol.  II.  clafs  iii.  2.  i.  8.  The  debility  of  the  ex- 
ertion of  voluntary  efibrts  prevents  the  accomplilhment  of  all  the 

great 
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great  purpofes  of  life.  This  often  originates  from  a miftaken 
education ; in  which  pleafure  or  vanity  is  made  the  immediate 
motive  of  adlion,  and  not  future  advantage,  or  what  is  term’d 
duty.  This  obfervation  is  of  great  value  to  thofe,  who  attend 
to  the  early  education  of  their  own  children.” 

“ I have  feen  one  or  two  young  married  ladies  of  fortune,  who 
perpetually  became  uneafy,  and  believed  themfelves  ill,  a week 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country ; and  continued  fo  uniformly 
during  their  ftay;  yet  on  their  return  to  London  or  to  Bath  im- 
mediately loft  all  their  complaints  and  this  I obferved  to  happen 
to  them  repeatedly.  All  which  I was  led  to  afcribe  to  their  being 
in  their  infancy  furrounded  with  menial  attendants,  who  had  flat- 
tered them  into  the  exertions,  which  they  then  ufed.  And  that 
in  their  mature  years  they  became  torpid  for  the  want  of  this  ftl- 
mulus,  and  could  not  amufe  themfelves  by  any  voluntary  em- 
ployment, but  required  ever  after  to  be  flattered  into  activity ; or 
to  be  amufed  by  others. 

6.  Rewards  have  been  given  to  children  to  excite  their  induf- 
tr)^  in  the  performance  of  particular  talks ; thefe  are  certainly  lefs 
eligible  motives  to  adion  than  the  fear  of  difgrace,  the  love  of 
reputation,  and  above  all  the  obligations  of  duty.  Where  never- 
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thelefs  thefe  are  thought  proper,  the  kind  of  rewards  requires 
fome  attention ; which  fhould  confift  of  books,  or  maps,  or 
boxes  of  colours,  or  needle  cafes  ; but  not  of  money,  or  of  trinkets 
for  ornamental  drefs,  or  of  a glafs  of  wine.  Where  money  is 
given  as  a reward  for  induftry  in  children,  it  may  feem  to  them 
to  be  the  proper  motive  of  their  adtions  inftead  of  reputation  or 
of  duty;  and  may  thus  induce  the  vice  of  avarice  or  of  extrava- 
gance. Where  a fine  cap  or  gown  is  given  as  a reward  of  dili- 
gence, the  pride  of  drefs  may  be  produced,  and  become  their 
great  motive  of  adion,  inftead  of  the  love  of  reputation,  or  of 
duty.  And  laftly,  where  a glafs  of  wine  is  given  as  a reward  for 
induftry,  a child  is  taught  to  believe  wine  to  be  a moft  valuable 
acquifition,  and  a perpetual  defire  of  it  even  to  intoxication  may 
be  the  confequence.  I remember  a wealthy  farmer,  who  had* 
two  drunken  fons,  tho’  he  was  a fober  man  himfelf,  who  told 
me,  that  he  afcribed  this  great  misfortune  to  his  having  occafion- 
ally  given  them  in  their  early  life  a cup  of  ale  as  a reward  for 
their  exertions. — See  Locke  on  education,  fed.  52,  &c. 

7.  A very  accurate  obferver,  w’ho  has  long  had  the  condud 
of  fchools  of  various  kinds  for  the  inftrudion  of  the  youth  of 
both  fexes,  acquaints  me,  ‘‘  That  he  has  often  with  extreme 
furprlze  obferved  a child  make  a greater  progrefs  in  fome  one 

branch 
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branch  of  education  in  three  months,  than  another  of  fimilar 
age,  opportunity,  capacity,  and  even  apparently  of  equal  applica- 
tion, has  been  able  to  effed:  in  three  years.”  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  has  been  made  by  others,  but  he  adds,  “ That  this  might 
probably  arife  from  fome  trivial  circumftance,  which  determined 
the  inclination  of  the  fortunate  ftudent ; and  that  it  is  poffible, 
that  the  means  may  fometime  be  difcover’d  of  governing  thefe 
incidents,  and  thus  producing  a new  era  in  the  art  of  education  !” 

Similar  to  this  it  has  often  been  obferved,  that  the  firft  impref- 
fions  made  on  our  infant  minds  by  accidental  difguft,  admiration, 
or  flattery,  are  the  frequent  caufes  of  our  antipathies  or  averflons, 
and  continue  through  life  to  bias  our  affedions  or  miflead  our 
judgments.  One  of  my  acquaintance  can  trace  the  origin  of 
many  of  his  own  energies  of  adion  from  fome  fuch  remote 
fources ; which  juftifies  the  obfervation  of  M.  Rouffeau,  that  the 
feeds  of  future  virtues  or  vices  are  oftener  fown  by  the  mother 
than  by  the  tutor. 


Section 
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Sedion  XXXI. 

LISPING. 

I_iISPING  is  a defedl  of  pronunciation  occafion’d  by  children’s 
making  ufe  of  the  found  of  the  letter  TH  fibilant  inftead  of  the 
letter  S j as  inftead  of  “ is  it  fo,”  they  fay  “ ith  ittho.”  To- 
break  this  habit  they  muft  be  taught  to  pronounce  the  S,  by  put- 
ting the  point  of  the  tongue  againft  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth ; 
and  not  to  put  it  between  their  teeth  as  in  pronouncing  the  TH. 
This  is  eafily  accomplifli’d  by  putting  their  own  finger  againft  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  as  it  comes  between  their  teeth,  in  at- 
tempting to  pronounce  the  letter  S,  and  pufhing  it  back  into  the 
mouth. 

I once  faw  a young  lady,  who  after  fhe  had  left  fchool,  had  the 
habit  of  ufing  occafionally,  tho’  not  conftantly,  the  guttural  CH 
inftead  of  the  letter  S,  which  was  uncommonly  difagreeable  to 
englifh  ears.  She  corredted  this  ill  habit  by  being  taught,  as 
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above,  how  to  place  the  tongue  in  pronouncing  the  S,  but  not 
without  many  trials  and  much  attention  for  fom.e  weeks  j as  great 
efforts  and  pertinacious  induflry  are  required  to  break  any  habit, 
which  has  been  long  eflablifhed. 


Many  children  from  the  difficulty  of  fpeaking  it  are  liable  to  a 
defedlive  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R j this  is  indeed  almoft  ge- 
neral in  fome  parts  of  Northumberland,  and  is  faid  to  be  a found 
unknown  in  China ; which  obliged  the  catholic  miffionaries  fent 
thither  by  Louis  the  14th  to  change  the  name  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
from  Maria  into  Malia,  or  from  Mary  into  Mally.  In  fpeakirig 
the  letter  R the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  made  to  vibrate  with 
femivocal  air ; whereas  in  pronouncing  L,  the  edges  of  the 
tongue  only  vibrate ; the  Northumberland  vernacular  R is  form’d 
with  fibilant  air  inflead  of  femivocal  air,  or  differs  from  the  true 
R,  as  S differs  from  Z.  Both  which  fhould  be  explain’d  to  thofe 
children,  who  have  this  imperfedt  pronunciation. 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of  London,  who  are 
called  Cockneys,  the  letter  W is  pronounced  fibilant  like  the 
German  W,  and  not  femivocal  like  our  vernacular  one ; this 
feems  to  refemble  the  found  of  V to  inattentive  ears  j and  thefe 
Cockneys,  are  thence  fuppofed  to  ufe  V inflead  of  W,  as  Vomen 


and 
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and  Vine,  inftead  of  Women  and  Wine.  This  defed:  is  readily 
conquer’d  by  teaching  fuch  children  to  give  more  vocal  found  to 
their  W,  by  founding  it  at  firft  like  OO. 


Sedion  XXXI I. 

STAMMERING. 

TT HIS  impediment  of  fpeech  has  generally  for  its  remote  caufe 
a too  great  diffidence,  or  bafhfulnefs,  join’d  with  an  ambition  of 
ffiining  in  converfation  i and  for  its  immediate  caufe  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  alTociation  of  the  initial  letter  of  a word  with  tho  re- 
mainder of  it.  Which  alTociation  is  dilTever’d  by  the  ill-intro-, 
duced  fenfation  of  aw'e,  bafhfulnefs,  delire  of  Ihining,  or  fear  of 
not  fucceeding ; and  then  violent  voluntary  efforts  are  in  vain 
employ’d  to  re-join  the  broken  alTociation,  and  give  rife  to  vari- 
ous diftortions  of  countenance,  as  explain’d  in  Zoonomia,  vol.  II. 
clafs  iv.  2.  3.  I. 

That  this  impediment  of  pronunciation  is  altogether  a difeafe 
of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  is  Ihewn  by  the 
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ftammerer  being  able  to  fpeak  all  words  with  perfedl  facility* 
when  alone,  as  in  repeating  a play ; but  begins  to  helitate,  if  any 
one  approaches  j or  even  if  he  imagines,  that  he  is  liflen’d  to, 
Thofe  words  alfo  are  moft  difficult  to  him  to  pronounce,  which  he 
is  confcious,  he  cannot  change  for  others,  as  when  he  is  afked  his 
own  name,  or  the  names  of  other  perfons,  or  of  places  j and  the 
more  fo  if  he  is  aware,  that  the  hearer  is  impatient  to  be  inform’d, 
and  that  he  cannot  conjedlure  the  name,  before  it  is  fpoken. 


It  requires  great  attention,  and  much  time  to  overcome  this 
bad  habit;  they  ffiould  be  daily  exercifed  in  fpeaking  fingle 
words  as  in  fpelling ; and  when  they  helitate  or  find  difficulty  in 
announcing  the  beginning  of  a word,  they  ffiould  repeat  it  fre- 
quently aloud  without  the  initial  letter,  and  at  length  repeat  it 
with  the  initial  letter  in  a fofter  tone. 


Suppofe  the  Hammerer  finds  difficulty  in  fpeaking  the  word 
Paper,”  and  fays  p,  p,  p,  p,  repeatedly,  but  cannot  join  the  a 
after  it.  Hemuftbe  taught  to  pronounce  aper,  aper,  aper,  with- 
out the  initial  p,  for  many  fucceffive  times  ; and  this  aper  ffiould 
be  fpoken  aloud  with  more  breath  than  common,  as  if  an  h 
preceded  it ; and  at  length  he  ffiould  add  in  a fofter  tone  the  let- 
ter p to  it. 
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This,  together  with  an  hourly  attention  to  {peaking  and  read- 
ing flowly,  and  pradifing  in  this  manner  every  word,  which  is 
not  readily  fpoken,  both  in  private  and  in  company,  I am  inform’d 
is  the  principle,  on  which  thofe  mailers  cure  this  impediment, 
who  make  it  a profeflion ; and  to  this  fhould  be  added  a frequent 
introduftion  to  the  fociety  of  ftrangers,  in  order  to  acquire  lefs 
agitation  or  anxiety  about  the  opinions  of  others. 


Sedion  XXXIII. 

SQUINTING. 

TPhIS  defedl  of  vifion,  which  is  term’d  flrabifmns,  may  fre-= 
quently  be  conquer’d  in  children,  if  it  be  attended  to  early,  be- 
fore it  has  been  long  eflabli£h’d  by  habit.  In  this  deformity  it 
generally  happens,  that  one  eye  is  better  than  the  other,  which 
induces  the  child  to  view  objedts  with  the  beft  eye,  and  to  hide 
the  center  of  the  other  behind  the  nofe.  This  greater  inirritabi- 
lity of  one  eye  is  often  occaiion’d,  I fufpedl,  in  infancy,  by  tying 
a bandage  for  too  long  a time  over  an  eye,  which  has  happen’d 
to  be  flightly  inflamed,  and  thus  decreafing  it’s  power  of  adtion 

by 
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by  difufe ; in  the  fame  manner  the  large  mufcles  of  the  body 
become  weaken’d  by  long  inadlion ; and  the  right  arm  is  generally 
ftronger  than  the  left  from  it’s  having  been  more  frequently  ex- 
ercifed. 

' 

In  this  cafe  if  the  bell  eye  be  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  longdf, 
cover'd  every  day  with  gauze  ftretch’d  upon  a circular  piece  of 
whale-bone,  fo  as  to  render  the  vilion  of  this  eye  as  indiftindt  as 
that  of  the  other,  the  child  will  naturally  turn  them  both  to  the 
fame  objedt,  and  in  a little  time  the  weak  eye  will  become 
ftronger  by  being  ufed,  or  the  llrong  one  weaker  by  difufe,  and 
the  child  will  ceafe  to  fquint. 

Another  kind  of  fquinting  is  owing  intirely  to  a bad  habit,  and 
conlifts  in  looking  at  objedts  with  one  eye  only  at  a time.  The 
owl  bends  both  his  eyes  upon  the  objedt,  which  he  obferves  ; and 
by  thus  perpetually  turning  his  head  to  the  thing  he  infpedls,  ap- 
pears to  have  greater  attention  to  it ; and  has  thence  acquired  the 
name  of  the  bird  of  wifdom.  All  other  birds,  I believe,  look  at 
objedls  with  one  eye  only,  but  it  is  with  the  eye  neareft  the  ob- 
jedt attended  to  j whereas  in  this  kind  of  ftrabifmns  the  perfon 
attends  to  objedts  with  the  moft  diflant  eye  only.  This  habit 
has  probably  been  produced,  by  a cap  worn  in  infancy,  which 
N 2 
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projedied  forward  beyond  the  head  on  each  fide,  like  the  bluffs 
of  a coach-horfe,  fo  as  to  make  it  eafier  for  the  child,  as  he  lay  in 
his  cradle,  to  view  oblique  objects  with  the  eye  moft  diftaiit  from 
them;  which  kind  of  cap  is  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

A curious  cafe  of  this  ill  habit  of  vifion  is  related  in  the  Philof. 
Tranfadl.  vol.  68.  by  Dr.  Darwin ; which  was  relieved  by  fixing 
a parchment  gnomon  on  the  nofe  of  the  little  boy,  which  pro- 
jefted  about  an  inch  from  the  ridge  of  it,  and  caufed  him  for  a 
time  to  view  oblique  objeds  with  that  eye,  which  was  neareft 
them. 


Section  XXXIV. 

INVOLUNTARY  MOTIONS.  . 

JSy  confinement  in  a fchool-room  for  many  fucceffive  hours, 
and  that  without  being  fuffer’d  to  vary  their  pofiure,  fome  of  the 
more  adlive  and  lively  children  are  liable  to  gain  tricks  of  invo- 
luntary adions,  as  twitchings  of  the  face,  reftlefs  gefticulations 
of  the  limbs,  biting  their  nails,  &c.  which  are  generally  at  firfi; 
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occalion’d  by  the  want  of  fufficient  bodily  exercife  to  expend  the 
fuperfluous  animal  power,  like  the  jumping  of  a fquirrel  in  a 
cage  j but  are  alfo  liable  to  be  caught  by  imitation  of  each  other. 

To  prevent  this  kind  of  deformity  children  Ihould  be  fuftered 
to  change  their  attitudes  and  htuations  more  frequently ; or  to 
walk  about,  as  they  get  their  lefl(3ns.  To  counteradl  it  the 
earlieft  attention  is  necelTary ; as  a few  weeks  frequently  eftablilh. 
a bad  habit,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  great  difficulty : 
This  however  may  be  effeded  early  in  the  difeafe  by  a bandage 
nicely  applied  on  the  moving  mufcles,  or  by  adhehve  plafters  put 
tightly  over  them  ; or  by  an  iffuc  placed  over  them,  fo  as  to  give 
a little  pain,  when  the  mufcles  are  thrown  into  adion  under  it. 


Section  xxxv. 

SWELLED  FINGERS, 

And  kibed  heels,  are  inflammations  liable  to  afted  tender 
children  in  many  fchools  during  the  winter  months.  The  latter 
of  thefe  complaints  is  generally  owing  to  the  coldnefs  of  a brick 
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or  plafter  floor  to  their  feet,  or  to  their  fitting  in  unchanged  fhoes 
and  ftockings,  after  walking  in  the  wet ; and  the  former  to  their 
being  kept  too  long  from  the  fire  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  fchool- 
room  without  gloves. 

Nothing  prevents  or  cures  thefe  maladies  but  a due  attention 
to  keep  the  extremities  of  delicate  children  warm,  either  by 
clothing,  exercife,  or  fire.  The  inflammation  of  the  heels  or 
toes  may  be  fometimes  removed  by  covering  them  with  a double 
linen  rag  moiftened  in  a faturnine  folution  made  by  diffolving  half 
an  ounce  of  fugar  of  lead  in  half  a pint  of  water,  to  be  renew’d 
morning  and  night.  As  the  fwelling  of  the  fingers  thus  pro- 
duced is  liable  to  continue,  and  to  injure  the  fhape  of  them^  it 
becomes  of  greater  importance ; but  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
afterwards  diminifh’d  or  removed  by  the  frequent  application  of 
vitriolic  Ether  to  them. 

The  fkin  of  the  lips,  and  of  the  hands  and  arms  of  children  is 
liable  to  become  inflamed,  and  chopp’d,  or  rough,  in  froflry  wea- 
ther, owing  both  to  the  coldnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  air.  The 
former  is  relieved  by  the  application  of  a lip-falve  made  by  mix- 
ing minium  or  red  lead  with  fpermaceti  and  oil  to  a proper  con- 
fiftance  ; or  by  blue  mercurial  ointment.  The  latter  by  wearing 

leathern 
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leathern  gloves,  the  infide  of  which  is  fmear’d  with  fpermaceti 
foften’d  with  a little  oil,  or  with  pomatum ; gloves  thus  prepared 
prevent  too  great  exhalation  from  the  Ikin  in  frofty  air,  and  the 
confequent  too  great  drynefs  and  roughnefs  of  it. 


SeBion  xxxvi. 

BEDS. 

TThE  rheumatifm,  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes,  are  fre- 
quently occaflon’d  in  crowded  fchools  by  placing  fome  of  the 
beds  with  one  flde  againR  a wall  j where  the  weaker  child  con- 
fined by  a ftronger  bedfellow  is  liable  to  lie  for  hours  together 
with  fome  part  of  it  in  contad  with  the  cold  wall ; which  in  the 
winter  months  has  often  been  attended  with  fatal  confequences ; 
and  efpecially  in  thofe  boarding  fchools,  where  the  beds  are 
fmall,  and  but  one  blanket  allow’d  to  each  of  them,  and  a fcanty 
feather-bed. 

We  are  indued  with  a very  accurate  fenfe  to  difliinguilh  heat 
and  cold,  which  fliould  be  nicely  attended  to  j as  the  extremes  of 

both 
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both  of  them  are  injurious  to  our  health,  and  more  fo  in  our 
fleeping  than  in  our  waking  hours.  The  extreme  of  heat  is  not 
much  experienced  in  this  climate,  except  when  it  is  artificially 
produced  ; but  that  of  cold  is  the  caufe  of  numerous  difeafes  of 
the  mold  fatal  tendency.  A fevere  continued  frofi;  may  be  borne 
by  the  flrong,  who  can  keep  themfelves  warm  by  their  a(ftivity, 
but  is  deflrudlive  to  the  weak  and  fedentary.  In  the  year  1795 
the  weather  in  January,  and  in  one  week  of  February  was  un- 
commonly fevere ; the  fame  five  .weeks  in  January  and  February 
] 796  were  uncommonly  mild ; and  it  appears  by  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  London,  that  2823  people  died  in  thefe  five  weeks 
of  frofi:  in  1795  j and  that  only  1471  died  in  the  fame  five  weeks 
of  mild  weather  in  1796,  which  is  not  much  more  than'half  the 
number. — See  a paper  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  Philof.  Tranfad:.  for 
the  year  1796. 

Some  mifmform’d  parents  have  conceived,  that  a hard  bed  con- 
tributes to  harden  their  children  in  refped  to  their  bearing  cold, 
and  have  on  that  account  laid  them  on  ftraw-mattrelTes,  or  on  beds 
with 'boarded  bottoms.  The  only  difference  between  lying  on  a 
foft  or  hard  bed  confifis  in  this ; the  weight  of  the  body  in  the 
former  cafe  preffes  on  a larger  furface,  and  in  the  latter  on  a lefs  5 
neither  of  which  has  any  reference  to  the  habits  of  tendernefs  or 
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hardinefs  in  refped:  to  cold  and  heat ; unlefs  indeed  a feather-bed 
is  fo  foft,  that,  as  the  child  links  down  in  the  middle  of  it,  the 
riling  edges  bend  over  him,  and  in  part  cover  him.  Perhaps 
beds  made  of  foft  leather  properly  prepared,  and  inflated  with 
air,  as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  faid  to  ufe  in  camp,  might 
be  preferable  on  this  account  to  feather-beds. 


The  beds  for  young  children  cannot  therefore  be  too  foft, 
however  they  may  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  grown  people, 
provided  they  do  not  keep  them  too  warm  by  bending  over  them 
as  above  defcribed.  But  the  too  great  hardnefs  of  beds  is,  I believe, 
frequently  injurious  to  the  fhape  of  infants  by  occalioning  them 
to  reft  on  too  few  parts  at  a time ; which  hardens  thofe  parts  by 
prelTure,  and  prevents  their  proportionate  growth.  It  alfo  occa- 
fions  their  deep  to  be  lefs  found  by  the  unealinefs  it  caufes,  and 
in  confequence  lefs  refrelhing. 


The  feet  and  knees  and  hands  of  weaker  children  are  liable  to 
become  cold  in  bed  in  winter,  on  which  account  it  is  more  falu- 
tary  for  them  to  deep  with  a bed-fellow,  ra.ther  than  alone  i as 
they  then  naturally  put  their  cold  knees  or  hands  to  their  compa- 
nion in  bed,  and  thus  frequently  prevent  rheumatic,  and  other 
indammatory  difeafes  of  fatal  event.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is 
O better 
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better  for  a new-born  infant  to  fleep  with  it’s  mother  in  winter, 
or  with  a young  nurfe,  than  in  a folltary  crib  by  her  bed-fide ; 
imlefs  the  artificial  warmth  of  the  room  be  more  nicely  graduated, 
than  is  commonly  done. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  where  children  are  too  feeble  from  illnefs, 
a fire  fliould  be  allow’d  in  their  bed-chamber  in  cold  weather  5 as 
the  cold  air  is  otherwife  injurious  to  their  lungs,  which  cannot  be 
clothed  fo  as  to  prevent  the  contad:  of  the  air,  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  body ; a fire  contributes  alfo  to  ventilate  a room,  and  to 
circulate  the  air  in  it,  and  thence  to  render  it  more  falutary ; but 
it  fhould  not  warm  it  to  more  than  60  or  65  degrees,  that  it’s 
temperature  may  not  differ  too  much  from  that  of  the  external 
atmofphere ; as  thofe,  who  are  kept  generally  too  warm,  are  liable 
to  take  cold  at  every  blaft  of  air,  not  from  the  degree  of  cold,  to 
which  they  happen  to  be  expofed,  but  to  it’s  difference  from  that, 
which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to. — See  fed.  xxvi. 

The  univerfal  analogy  derived  from  other  animals,  which  pro- 
duce a feeble  offspring,  evinces  the  truth  of  this  dodrine,  both 
in  refped  to  the  foftnefs,  and  the  due  degree  of  warmth  of  their 
beds : Birds  line  the  nefts  for  their  young  with  feathers  j the 
eider  duck,  and  the  rabbit,  pluck  the  down  from  their  own 

breafis 
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breafts  to  increafe  the  foftnefs  of  the  beds  for  their  tender  ofF- 
fpring ; and  brood  them  with  their  wings,  or  clafp  them  to  their 
bofoms  for  the  fake  of  warmth. 

The  number  of  hours  required  for  falutary  lleep  is  greater  for 
younger  children,  than  for  thofe  more  advanced ; as  during  our 
progrefs  through  life  we  acquire  greater  facility  in  ufing  our  vo-' 
luntary  power,  and  recruit  it  in  lefs  time  when  exhaufted.  The 
younger  dalles  of  fcholars  may  go  to  reft  at  feven,  or  eight  j but 
the  elder  lliould  be  allow’d  another  hour  for  the  purpofes  of  read- 
ing or  other  kinds  of  improvement } the  hour  of  riling  muft  vary 
with  the  feafon. 


Section  xxxvii. 

DIET. 

Milk  is  the  food  defigned  by  nature  for  young  animals,  and 
Ihould  be  given  them  in  it’s  recent  ftate.  As  the  cream  is  the 
moft  nourilhing  part  of  the  milk,  and  is  eafier  of  digeftion  than 
the  coagulable  or  cheefy  part ; and  as  milk  conftitutes  a principal 
O 2 portion 
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portion  of  the  aliment  of  children  j to  take  off  the  cream  once, 
or  even  twice,  as  is  pradllfed  in  fome  boarding  fchools,  before  it 
is  given  to  the  children,  is  a fhameful  circumftance  of  parlimony, 
and  very  injurious  to  their  healths, — See  fedl.  xxx,  on  punifh- 
ments, 

i 

Nor  fliould  the  milk  given  to  children  be  long  kept  in  a boil- 
ing heat ; becaufe  much  of  it’s  fragrant  oil  is  then  evaporated,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fine  odour  of  the  fleam  of  it,  when  taken 
from  the  fire  ; and  it’s  further  deterioration  from  long  boiling  is 
fliewn  by  it’s  then  inducing  conflipation,  which  is  contrary  to 
it’s  effedt  in  it’s  recent  and  natural  flate. 

Neverthelefs  even  new  milk  does  not  always  agree  with  chil- 
dren, after  they  have  pafs’d  the  years  of  infancy.  For  milk  taken 
into  the  ftomach  mufl  be  always  previoully  curdled  or  coagulated, 
before  it  can  be  digefled,  or  converted  into  nourifhment : Hence 
milk  is  always  found  curdled  in  the  flomachs  of  calves,  and  the 
acid  juice  of  their  ftomachs  is  ufed  to  coagulate  the  milk  in  the 
procefs  of  cheefe-making  : Now  the  flomachs  of  young  children 
abound  more  with  this  acid  juice  than  in  their  riper  years,  and 
when  a fufficient  quantity  of  it  is  not  produced  for  the  purpofe 
of  curdling  the  milk,  which  they  drink,  it  is  liable  to  difagree. 


To 
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To  thele  few  therefore,  wliofe  ftomachs  do  not  eafily  digeft 
the  coagulable  part  of  milk,  other  fluid  food  fliould  be  allow’d  to 
breakfaft,  as  gruel,  or  tea  with  cream  and  fugar  in  it,  and  with 
bread  and  butter  j and  to  fupper,  a flice  of  cold  meat,  or  of  cheefe, 
or  tart,  or  bread  and  butter,  with  fmall  beer  or  water  for  drink  ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  milk  might  be  made  to  agree  with  all 
ftomachs,  if  it  was  previoufly  curdled  by  rennet,  as  I have  often 
recommended  with  fuccefs  to  elderly  perfons ; or  by  letting  it 
ftand,  till  it  becomes  fpontaneoufly  four  like  buttermilk,  as  is  the 
cuftom  of  the  inferior  people  of  Scotland ; except  neverthelefs 
where  the  diftafte  of  the  child  is  owing  to  prejudice  or  caprice^ 
which  is  then  incurable  but  by  time. 

For  dinner  animal  food  plain  drefs’d,  with  vegetables  or  bread, 
and  pudding  of  wheat  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  with  fugar  or  but- 
ter, are  more  nourifliing  than  vegetable  fuftenance  alone.  Wheat 
flour  contains  more  nutriment  than  that  of  rice,  or  barley,  or  oats ; 
as  it  poffefles  more  ftarch  in  proportion  to  it’s  bulk,  and  a gluten 
approaching  to  animal  matter.  But  much  fait  or  fpice  ftiould  not 
be  allow’d  in  the  diet  of  children,  as  they  are  certainly  unwhole- 
fome  by  inducing  a weaknefs  of  the  capillary  and  abforbent  fyf- 
terns  of  veffels  in  confequence  of  their  too  great  ftimulus,  and 
contain  no  nourifhment. 


As 
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As  butter  and  lugar  are  perhaps  the  moft  nutritive  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances,  they  may  be  more  eahly  taken  to  ex- 
cefs  j on  which- account  fome  miftaken  parents  have  totally  pro- 
hibited the  ufe  of  them ; which  is  a great  difadvantage  to  weaker 
children,  who  require  more  nutritive  diet  in  lefs  bulk  than 
flronger  ones. 

For  the  drink  of  the  more  robu ft  children  water  is  preferable, 
and  for  the  weaker  ones,  fmall  beer ; but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  choice  of  folid  food,  their  palates  fliould  be  confulted ; for  the 
nice  difcernment  of  this  fenfe  is  beftow’d  on  us  by  nature  to  dif- 
tinguifh,  what  the  ftomach  can  beft  digeft.  It  fhould  however 
be  obferved,  that  in  artificial  viands  the  tafte  cannot  diftinguifh, 
what  is  unwholefome ; as  fugar  may  be  mix’d  with  arfenic.  So 
in  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors,  as  ale  or  wine,  which  are 
chemical  productions,  the  palate  is  not  to  be  confulted  ; a glafs 
of  meer  wine  fhould  never  be  given  to  children,  as  it  injures  their 
tender  ftomachs  like  a glafs  of  brandy  or  rum  or  gin  to  a grown 
perfon  j and  induces  thofe  difeafes,  which  it  is  often  erroneoufly 
given  to  prevent ; as  weaknefs  of  digeftlon,  with  the  production 
of  worms  in  confequence.  Wine  neverthelefs  diluted  with  thrice 
it’s  quantity  of  water  may  be  allow’d,  if  required,  inftead  of  fmall 
beer  ; or  ale  or  cider  diluted  with  thrice  their  quantities  of  water. 

Ripe 
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Ripe  fruits,  or  fruit  pies,  are  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  the  con^ 
llitutions  of  children,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  their  palates  ; as  they 
are  known  to  prevent  biliary  concretions,  and  donfequent  jaun- 
dice ; and  on  the  fame  account  to  render  the  Ikin  clearer  and 
fairer,  as  well  as  to  counteradt  the  tendency  to  putrid  difeafes. 
Thefe  fhould  therefore  be  allow’d  to  children  at  all  feafons ; and 
may  either  occafionally  conilitute  a part  of  their  diet ; or  may  be 
recommended  to  them,  when  they  lay  out  part  of  their  pocket- 
money  with  huckfters,  in  preference  to  feed-cakes,  gingerbread, 
or  fugar-plumbs ; the  former  of  which  are  generally  made  of  bad 
flour  deteriorated  by  fpice ; and  the  latter  are  liable  to  be  colour’d 
with  gamboge,  Vermillion,  verdlgreafe,  or  other  noxious  drugs. 


Too  long  falling,  or  food  of  lefs  nourifhment  than  they  have 
been  accuflomed  to,  are  peculiarly  injurious  to  children ; as  they 
weaken  their  power  of  digeftion,  impair  their  Rrength,  and  im- 
pede their  growth.  The  children  of  the  inferior  poor,  and  of 
families,  which  have  adopted  fome  ill-advifed  rules  of  abflemious 
diet,  are  frequently  ftarved  into  the  fcrophula,  and  become  pale- 
faced  and  bloated,  owing  to  deficiency  of  the  quantity  of  blood* 
and  to  want  of  fufficient  ftimulus  to  the  abforbent  fyftem. 


If  young  people  are  thought  to  be  too  corpulent,  a diminution 

of 
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of  food  with  an  increafe  of  exercife,  when  they  have  obtain’d 
their  full  growth,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage;  but  even  then 
not  without  caution.  Since  young  ladies,  after  they  have  left 
fchool,  who  by  ill  advice  ufe  too  great  abftinence,  are  liable  to 
become  pale  and  emaciated,  and  to  fall  into  univerfal  debility  ; 
which  remains  through  a difeafed  and  comfortlefs  life. 


Section  XXXVI IL 
ECONOMY. 

X 

.A  Due  regard  to  the  prudent  expenditure  of  their  money, 
a proper  care  of  their  clothes,  and  a parfimonious  attention  to 
the  lapfe  of  time,  ihould  be  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  young 
ladies.  To  elfedt  thefe  purpofes  one  efficacious  method,  where 
the  ufual  exhortations  fail,  may  be  to  fuffer  their  imprudence  to 
produce  fome  inconvenience  to  themfelves ; which  they  ffiould 
be  permitted  to  feel  to  a proper  degree. 

Thus  a profufe  unneceffiary  expenditure  of  their  pocket  money 
will  ffiortly  induce  poverty ; which  diould  by  no  means  be  alle- 
viated 
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vii\ted  by  a frefh  fupply  of  money ; till  the  inconvenience  pro- 
duced has  effedled  a convidtion  of  the  impropriety  of  their  con- 
dud:.  Except  when  the  expenditure  has  been  made  for  fome 
laudable  purpofe,  and  then  no  time  ihould  be  loft  in  reftoring  the 
power  of  repeating  it. 

The  fame  means  may  be  ufed  In  refped  to  their  omiffion  to 
take  care  of  their  clothes  j they  fhould  find  the  necefiity  of  re- 
pairing them  with  their  own  hands,  or  of  foregoing  fome  vifit- 
ing  amufements,  till  new  ones  can  be  procured ; that  thus  the 
confequent  inconvenience  may  teach  them  economy,  if  they  are 
otherwife  too  inattentive  to  the  ufual  admonitions  on  thefe  fub- 
jeds. 

In  refped  to  the  economy  of  time  the  hours  of  amufement  and 
of  exercife  fhould  be  regularly  counted ; and  the  length  of  time 
young  ladies  employ  In  drefling  fhould  be  nicely  attended  to  ; as 
in  adult  life  the  hours  confumed  at  the  toilet  of  fome  ladies  is 
perfedly  ridiculous,  and  detains  them  from  more  important 
duties.  Perhaps  a ftated  time  might  be  allow’d  the  young  ladies 
for  adjufting  the  articles  of  their  drefs,  that  they  might  acquire 
a habit  of  difpofing  them  with  neatnefs,  tafte,  and  elegance,  and 
yet  with  expedition. 


P 


2.  Men 
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2.  Men  are  generally  train’d  from  their  early  years  to  the 
bufinefs  or  profeffion,  in  which  they  are  afterwards  to  engage  j 
but  it  moft  frequently  happens  to  ladies,  that  tho’  deftined  to  the 
fuperintendance  of  a future  family,  they  receive  fcarcely  any 
previous  inftrudtion ; but  begin  this  important  office  with  a pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  and  of  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  things,  which  furround  them. 

Many  young  ladies  deflitute  of  mothers,  and  without  a home, 
are  continued  at  fchool  to  a later  age ; fuch  fhould  be  form’d  into  a 
clafs,  and  properly  inftrudled  in  domeftic  economy  j each  of  them 
fuperintending  the  bufinefs  of  the  family,  a week  or  a month  by 

turns  i not  only  providing  for  the  table,  and  diredting  the  cookery, 

% 

but  they  fhould  alfo  be  taught  other  parts  of  domeftic  employ- 
ment, as  cutting  out  linens,  and  making  them  up  with  plain  and 
ftrong  needle-work,  either  for  their  ownfamilies,  or  to  be  given 
as  clothing  for  neceffitous  infants  or  mothers. 

Such  an  addition  of  domeftic  knowledge  and  benevolent  in- 
duftry  to  ornamental  accomplifhments  would  give  the  fchool, 
that  procures  it,  a decided  advantage  over  other  fchools,  which 
have  no  fuch  inftitution. 


SeBion 
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Section  XXXIX. 
SCHOOL-EDUCATION. 

TThE  advantages  of  a fchool-education,  where  twenty  or 
thirty  children  are  properly  inftrudted,  over  that  in  a private  fa- 
mily are  derived  from  feveral  fources.  Firft,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  almoft  all  our  exertions  in  early  life  are  owing  to  our  imi- 
tating others ; in  childhood  we  are  mod;  liable  to  imitate  the 
adtions  of  thofe,  who  are  fomewhat  older  than  ourfelves  ; and  in 
manhood,  of  thofe  we  are  in  fomewhat  higher  life  ; whence  the 
general  prevalence  of  fafhion  in  drefs  and  manners.  Now  there 
are  more  examples  to  caufe  this  imitative  adlivity  in  well  con- 
dudted  fchools,  and  the  children  in  confequence  become  more 
adlive  in  the  purfuit  of  their  ftudies,  and  in  the  acquirement  of 
their  accomplilhments. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  children,  before  they  have  acquired 
the  ufe  of  reafon,  or  voluntary  deliberation,  but  that  the  greateft 
part  of  adult  mankind  learn  all  the  common  arts  of  life  by  imi- 
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rating  others  ; and  that  even  dumb  creatures  feem  capable  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  with  greater  facility  by  imitating  each  other, 
than  by  any  methods,  by  which  we  can  teach  them.  Thus  dogs, 
^vllen  they  are  fick,  learn  of  each  other  to  eat  grafs  as  an  emetic ; 
and  cats  to  moiften  their  paws  for  the  purpofe  of  wafhing  their 
faces.  And  the  readied  way  to  inftrudt  all  brute  animals  is  by 
pni*difing  them  with  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  j which  have 
already  learnt  the  arts,  we  wilh  them  to  acquire,  as  explain’d  in 
Zoonomia,  vol.  I.  fed:.  22.  3. 

A fecond  advantage  of  fchools^  when  well  conducted,  is,  that 
children  often  take  pleafure  in  teaching  each  other,  infomuch 
that  at  boy’s  fchools  I have  often  obferved,  that  the  lower  dalles 
have  learnt  more  from  their  fchool-fellows  of  the  higher  clalTes, 
than  even  from  their  'mailers ; which  has  fometimes  arifen  from 
the  friendlhip,  or  vanity  of  the  elder  boy,  and  fometimes  from  the 
felicitation  of  the  lower  one ; but  has  in  all  cafes  been  advan- 
tageous to  both  of  them. 

A third  fuperiority  of  fchool-education  arifes  from  an  emula- 
tion, which  naturally  exifts,  where  many  purfue  the  fame  lludies, 
but  which  fhould  not  be  encouraged  by  rewards  or  degradations ; 
as  it  then  may  degenerate  into  envy  or  hatred ; but  Ihould  in  ge- 
neral 
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neral  be  left  intirely  to  it’s  own  operation  j as  mention’d  in 
fed:.  XXX. 

A fourth  advantage  of  fchool-education  is  from  the  children 
acquiring  a kind  of  pradical  phyliognomy ; which  renders  them 
more  intelligent,  and  more  interefting  companions ; and  is  of 
greater  confequence  in  our  paflage  through  life,  than  almoft  any 
hngle  accomplidiment,  as  explain’d  in  fed.  vi.  and  fed.  xxiv.  of 
this  work. 

Fifthly,  where  languages  are  learnt  by  converfation,  as  is  ge- 
nerally pradifed  in  teaching  the  french  language,  a fchool-edu- 
cation properly  conduded  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  a govcrnefs 
in  a private  family.  And  languages  are  fo  much  eafier  taught  to 
children  by  converfation  than  by  the  abftrad  rules  of  grammar, 
that  Mr.  Locke  is  felicitous  to  have  the  latin  and  greek  languages 
taught  by  converfation  in  boys’  fchools ; and  thinks  the  time  of 
learning  words  might  thus  be  much  Ihorten’d,  which  now  occu- 
pies feven  or  eight  years  j part  of  which  might  be  much  better 
employ’d  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things. 

The  Phiiofopher,  who  defpiling  the  goods  of  fortune  faid, 
**  he  was  rich,  though  he  carried  about  with  him  every  thing, 

which 
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which  he  polTefs’d,”  meant  to  affert,  that  ftrength  of  mind  join’d 
with  flrength  of  body,  were  fuperior  to  any  other  advantages  of 
life.  A good  education  furnifhes  us  with  this  inelfimable  trea- 
fure ; it  accompanies  us  at  home,  travels  with  us  abroad ; delights 
us  in  folitude,  graces  us  in  fociety ; comforts  us  in  misfortune, 
guards  us  in  profperity  j contributes  to  the  happinefs  of  others, 
and  enfures  our  own. 


Sedion  xl. 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS. 

I Beg  leave  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  I have  inferted  a great 
part  of  the  following  catalogue  of  books  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren, becaufe  they  were  recommended  to  me  by  ladies,  whofe 
opinions  I had  reafon  to  regard,  and  not  from  my  own  attentive 
perufal  of  them ; which  has  been  prevented  by  my  other  necef- 
fary  occupations.  Such  of  them  therefore,  as  are  lefs  generally 
known,  a parent  or  governefs  will  pleafe  to  read,  before  they  put 

them 
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them  into  the  hands  of  their  children.  And  I can  only  add,  that 
if  I had  myfelf  been  better  acqainted  with  them,  the  colledtion 
would  probably  have  been  lefs  numerous. 

LEARNING  TO  READ. — SECT.  3, 

SpELLING'Book,  by  D.  Penning,  is. 

Harry  and  Lucy.  Cadell,  London. 

Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Spelling-Books. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  Leflb.ns.  2s. 

Fabulous  Hiftory  of  Robins,  by  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

Fairy  Spedator.  is.  Marfliall. 

Circuit  of  Human  Life.  Marfliall.  is. 

Scenes  for  Children.  Marfhall.  is. 

Rational  Sports.  Llarihall.  is. 

Rational  Dame.  Marfliall.  is.  6d. 

Hiftory  of  England,  with  cuts,  i vol.  Power,  is. 

Looking  Glafs  for  the  Mind,  with  cuts  by  Bewick.  3s.  6d. 

Cobwebs  to  catch  Flies.  2 vols.  Marfliall.  2s. 

Little  Truths.  2 vols. Little  Mentor. 

Blind  Child.  2s. Poor  Child’s  Friend. 

Davenport  Family. Letitia  Livelv. 

Village  School.  2 vols.  Marfliall.  is. 

Prince  Le  Boo.  is.  6d. 

Sandford  and  Merton.  3 vols.  Stockdale.  los.  6d. 

Parent’s  AiEftant.  3 vols.  Johnfon.  4s.  6d. 

Evenings  at  Home.  6 vols.  Johnfon.  9s. 

Leifare  Hours,  by  P.  Wakefield.  2 vols.  3s. 

Alental  Improvement,  by  P.  Wakefield.  2 vols.  3s. 

Juvenile  Anecdotes,  is.  6d. 

Pleafing  Inftrudor.  2 vols.  3s.  each. 

Rudiments  of  Reafon.  3 vols.  4s.  6d. 

Rural  Walks,  by  Ch.  Smith.  2 vols.  Cadell.  5s. 

Rambles  farther,  by  Ch.  Smith.  2 vols.  Cadell.  5s. 

Juvenile  Magazine.  Marfliall.  3s.  6d. 

Governefe  of  an  Academy.  Rivington, 
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Progrefs  of  Man  and  Society,  by  Trufler.  i vol.  fmall. 

Beauties  of  the  Creation,  by  Riley. Mentoria,  by  Ann  Murry,  3s  6i. 

Gay’s  Fables. Dodfley’s  Efop’s  Fables. 

There  are  innumerable  other  books  publifli’d  for  the  ufe  of  children  from  one  penny 
to  a (hilling  and  upwards  by  almoft  every  bookfeller  in  London.  Many  of  the  above 
are  the  works  of  reputable  writers ; and  the  others  have  been  recommended  to  me 
by  thofe,  who  have  perufed  them. 

GRAMMAR.  SECT.  5. 

Grammatical  Introdudtion.  Gales,  Sheffield. 

Mrs.  Devis’s  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  is.  6d. 

Lowth’s  Introdudlion  to  Englifh  Grammar.  Dodfley.  is.  6d. 

Afh’s  Grammar,  is.- Smetham’s  pradfical  Grammar,  is.  6d. 

Johnfon’s  Englifh  Didlionary.  Odb.  edit.  8s. -Entick’s  Spelling  Didionary.  2s. 

General  Grammar,  by  Meflrs.  Port  Royal. 

Took’s  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  Diverfions  ofPurley. 

Jeu  de  Grammaire,  par  de  Gaultier,  il.  is. 

Thefe  three  laft  treat  of  Grammar  too  minutely  and  artificially,  rather  as  a fcience 
itfelf,  than  as  an  aid  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  languages,  and  are  therefore  lefs 
adapted  to  fchools. 

FRENCH  language.  SECT.  6. 

Chambaud’s  Grammar  and  Vocabulary.  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

Cours  de  Lectures  pour  Les  Enfans,  par  Abbe  Gaultier. 

La  Bagatelle.  2 vols.  Marfhall. Petites  Mifcel.  pour  les  Enfans. 

Le  Magazin  des  Enfans,  par  M.  de  Beaumont.  6s. 

Education  complete,  par  M.  de  Beaumont. 

Inftrudticn  pour  les  Jeunes  Dames. 

Theatre  d’Education,  par  M'iy  deGcnlis — Les  Veillies duChateau,parMi/  deGenlisv 

L’Ami  des  Enfans,  par  Berquin. L’Ami  des  Adolefcents,  par  Berquin, 

Mythologie  des  Jeunes  Demoifelles,  parM.de  la  Mimardiere,  2 vs.  r2mo.  fr,  & eng, 
Converfations  d’Emilie,  frenoh  & englifh. 

Lodoick,  french  & englifh,  6 vols.  15s. Idylles  de  Gefner. 

Oevres  de  Florian. Les  Petites  Montagnards. 

La  Campagne  de  la  Jeunefl’e. Varietes  Hiftorique. 

L’Eleve  et  fon  Inftrudtricc. Drames  et  Dialogues  de  hlad.  de  la  Fite,. 

Quefiions  par  Mad.  de  la  Fite. Fables  de  Cambray, 

Lettres  dc  Mad.  de  Lambert  a fon  fils. 

Difeours  fur  I’Hiftoire  univerfal,  par  BofTuet.  fy-- 
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Gil  Bias. Paul  et  Virginie,  par  St.  Pierre. 

Lettres  d’  une  Peruvienne.- Lettres  de  Sevigne, 

V oyages  de  Cyrus.  Numa  Pompilius.  Telemaque.  3s.  6d. 

Voyages  de  Jeune  Anacharis.  6 vols.  i2mo, 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE.  SECT.  6. 

T alTo. Metaftalio. Seledt  Plays  of  Goldoni. — Scelta  Italiane,  3s.  6d.  Johnfon. 

A Selection  of  Metaftafio’s  Works,  in  2 vols.  fmall.  Payne. 

Ganganelli. Bentivoglio. Pallor  Fido. Gil  Bias,  tranllated  into  Italian. 

Lettres  d’  une  Peruvienne,  tranllated  into  Italian,  with  accents. 

Telemaco,  a tranflation  from  Telemaque. Baretti’s  Italian  Grammar. 

Baretci’s  Italian  Di6lionary,  il.  los. Baretti’s  Italian  Library,  i vol.  8vo. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  french  and  italian  books  for  the  ufe  of  children,  as  well 
as  very  many  englilh  ones,  maybe  had  at  Mr.  Peacocks’s  juvenile  library,  Oxford- 
ftreet,  London. 


ARITHMETIC.  SECT.  7. 

Vife’s  Tutor’s  Guide,  3s. Hutton’s  practical  Arithmetic,  2s.  6d. 

Wingate’s  Arithmetic,  4s. Walkingame’s  Tutor’s  Afliftant,  2s. 

GEOGRAPHY.  SECT.  8. 

Large  well-colour’d  four  Iheet  Maps  of  the  Vv^orld,  of  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  of  England. 

Geographical  Cards  by  Newberry,  2s.  6d. Geographical  Cards  by  Bowles,  2s.  6d. 

Geographical  Cards  with  prints  of  drelTes Fairman’s  Geography,  8vq,  5s. 

Turner’s  Geography,  i2mo.  3s.  6d. Faden’s  Maps  with  blank  outlines,  ys.  6d. 

Moral  Sy Hem  of  Geography,  i2mo.  Riley. Harris  on  the  Globes,  4s. 

Guthrie’s  Geographical  Grammar,  los.  6d. ^Brooke’s  Gazetteer,  8s. 

Abbe  Gualtier’s  jeu  de  Geography,  il.  iis.  6d. 

CIVIL  HISTORY.  SECT.  9. 

Hiftory  of  England,  with  prints,  is.  Power. 

Characlers  of  Kings  of  England,  with  heads  by  Bewick,  i vol.  Newberry. 
Trimmer’s  Hiftories  of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

Riley’s  hiftorical  pocket  Library,  6 vols.  i2mo. Rollins’s  Ancient  Hiftory. 

Goldfmith’s  Hiftories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  Scotland. 

A'lillot’s  Elements  of  Hiftory. Plutarch’s  Lives. 

Prieftley’s  Lectures  on  Hiftorv. Prieftley’s  Chart  of  Hiftory,  los.  6d. 

Prieftley’s  Chart  of  Biography,  los.  6d. Mrs.  Chapone’s  Letter  on  Chronology. 

Q_  Circle 
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Circle  of  Science?,  by  Newberry,  the  yth  vol,  on  Chronology. 

Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Mavor.  Newberry.  Now  publilhing  in  Noj  12010.1797,, 
Beauties  of  England, — ! — Beauties  of  Nature  and  Art,  13  vols.  i2mo.  Payne.  1743. 

Hume’s  and  Henry’s  Hiftories  of  England;  Robertfon’s  Hiftories  of  Charles  the 
5th,  and  of  America;  with  Rollin’s  and  Millot’s  antient  and  modern  Hiftories,  are 
too  voluminous  for  fchooi  books. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  SECT.  lO. 

Gakon's  Treatife  on  Birds,  3 vols.  i2mo.  Johnfon. 

Natural  Hiftory  of  Beafts  and  of  Birds,  2 vols.  Newberry. 

Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,  by  Mrs.  TeachweJl,  2 vols.  5s.  Marftiall. 

Rational  Dame,  is.  6d.  Marftiall. Bewick’s  account  of  Qiudrupedes,  14s. 

Goldfmith’s  Animated  Nature,  .8  vols.  8vo.  2I. 

Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory  abridged,  2 vols.  8vo.  17s.  Johnfon. 

Dieftionaire  Raifonne,  par  Bomare,  6 vols.  8vo.  is  a very  ufeful  work  on  Natural 
Hiftory  to  be  occaftonally  refer’d  to,  rather  than  to  be  read  as  a fchool-book.  Pen- 
nant’s books  of  Zoology;  Barbut’s  Hiftoire  dcs  Infeftes  ; White’s  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Selbourn  ; and  many  other  works  with  numerous  plates,  are  too  volumunoiis  or  top 
.expenftvc,  for  the  ufe  of  fchools. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  TASTE.  SECT.  Hi 

Speiftator,  vol.  6,  No.  411,  to  422. Burke  on  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  5s, 

Blair’s  Ledlures. — Hogarth's  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  los.  6d. 

Akenftde’s  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  8vo.  3s. 

Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  tranftated  by  Smith. 

Mafon’s  Englifti  Garden. Whcatly  on  ornamental  Gardening. 

Price’s  EiTay  on  Pidfurefque. Gilpin’s  Pidforefque  Views. 

Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds’s  Difeourfes  to  the  Academy. Clio  on  Tafte,  3s. 

Beauties  of  Shakefpear,  3s.  6d.  Kearfley. Of  Pope,  2 vols.  7s. Of  John- 
fon, 3s.  6d. Of  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Sec.  2 vols.  7s. Of  Sterne,  3s.  6d. 

Of  Spectator,  Tatler,  See.  2 vols-  6s. 

W arton’s  Hiftory  of  Poetry. -Pope’s  Eflay  on  Criticifm. 

Addifon's  Criticifms  on  Milton  in  the  Spectator. 

Spence’s  Criticiiin  on  Pope’s  Odyffy. Mrs.  Montague’s  EfTay  on  Shakefpear. 

Warton’s  Eftay  on  Pope,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Lord  Kaim’s  Elements  of  Criticifm,  2 vols.  14s. 

This  laft  work  is  highly  ingenious,  but  too  abftriife  for  young  ladies,  who  might 
more  eafdy  improve  their  tafte  in  refpecl  to  vifible  objedls  by  frequently  being  fhewn 
with  proper  remarks  a fcleft  colleftion  of  the  prints  of  beautiful  landfcapes,  or  of 
beautiful  figures.  Heathen 
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HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY.  SECT.  1 3. 

Young  Ladies  Mythology,  my  Mil's  de  la  Mimardiere,  2 vols.  lamo. 

Bell’s  Pantheon,  4to.  jl.  is. The  notes  in  Pope’s  tranflation  of  Homer. 

Dannet’s  Didlionary,  in  french  or  englifh,  4to. 

Inftruclion  fur  le  Metamorphofes  d’  Ovide,  par  M.  Ragols.. 

Garth’s  Tranflation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes. 

Spence’s  Polymetis,  folio,  il.  is. Bryant’s  Mythology,  3 vols.  4^0.  3I,  15s. 

Abbe  de  Pluche’s  Hiftory  of  the  Heavens,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Thefe  three  laft  works  are  too  difficult  or  too  voluminous  for  young  ladies,  who 
might  learn  heathen  mythology  more  eafily  and  more  agreeably  from  a feleft  collec- 
tion of  the  impreffions  from  antique  gems  and  medallions,  or  of  prints  of  antient 
ftatues. 

DISSERTATIONS.  SECT.  1 4. 

Spectator,  8 vols.  il.- Guardian,  2 vols. Tatler.  6 vols.  il.  JOS. 

'Fhe  World,  4 vols.  14s. Rambler,  4 vols.  12s. Adventurer,  4 vols.  12s. 

Mirror,  3 vols.  gs. Anacharfis,  tranflated  from  the  french,  6 vols.  8vo. 

Converfations  of  Emelia,  2 vols.  ys.  Marfliall. Turkifli  Spy. 

ElTays  for  young  Ladles,  by  Mifs  H.  Moore. 

Improvement  of  the  Mind,  by  Mrs.  Chapone,  2s.' 

Lambert’s  Advice  to  a Son  and  Daughter. 

Gregory’s  Advice  to  a Daughter,  3s. Locke  on  Education,  3s. 

Mifs  Bowdler’s  Works,  2 vols.  8vo.  8s. Mifs  Talbot’s  Works,  2 vols. 

Calender  of  Nature,  by  Dr.  Akin,  is. 

Introduftion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature. 

Hallifax’s  Advice  to  a Daughter. Fitzofborn’s  Letters,  6s. 

Con  Phillips’s  Whole  Duty  of  Woman. 

Lord  Chefterfield’s  Letters  ; the  1 ft  volume  only.  4 vols.  8vo. 

Some  of  Lady  W.  Montague’s  Letters,  2 vols.  6s. 

Rollin’s  Belles  Lettres,  4 vols.  i2mo.  12s. 

Britifh  Plutarch. Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Aikin’s  Life  of  Howard. Keir’s  Life  of  Day. 

Franklin’s  Life,  by  himfelf. Enfield’s  Speaker. 

Elegant  Extradls,  3 vols.  large  ocSlavo.- Preceptor,  2 vols.  14s. 

The  englifh  and  french  profe  tranflations  of  fome  of  the  antient  daffies 
fhould  be  added,  as  Mrs.  Carter’s  Epictetus  ; Mrs.  Fielding’s  Xenophon ; Md- 
mouth’s  Epiftles  of  Pliny,  and  of  Cicero  to  his  Friends  ; and  the  Abbe  Mongault’s 
of  thofe  to  Atticus  ; and  many  others. 
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PLAYS,  SECT.  14. 

Addifon’s  Cato. Thomfon’s  Tragedies. 

Caraftacus  and  Elfrida,  by  Mr.  Mafon. Edgar  and  Elfrida. 

Cumberland’s  Comedies. Sheridan’s  Comedies. Beauties  of  Shakefpear. 

Sacred  Dramas,  by  Mifs  Moore. Sacred  Dramas,  by  Mad.  dc  Genlis. 

Sacred  Dramas,  by  Metaftafio. L’Ami  des  Enfans. 

Theatre  of  Education,  by  Mad.  de  Genlis. 

Tragedies  de  Racine. Tragedies  de  Corneille. 

NOVELS,  SECT.  I4. 

Sandford  and  Merton.  3 vols.  Stockdale.  los.  6d. 

Children’s  Friend,  by  Berquin. New  Robinfon  Crufoe.  3s.  6d, 

Adelard  and  Theodore,  by  Mad.  de  Genlis. 

Tales  of  theCaftle,  by  Mad.  de  Genlis,  5 vols.  los.  6d, 

Moral  Tales,  by  Dr.  Percival,  5s.  Johnfon. 

Moral  Tales,  by  Mifs  Mitchel,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Stories  from  Life,  by  M.  Wolftencroft,  2s.  6d.  Johnfon. 

RalTelas,  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  .with  Continuation. — ~Agatha,  i vol.  i2mo. 

Plain  Senfe,  3 vols.  i2mo.  Lane. Difobedience,  4 vols.  i2mo.  Lane. 

Edward,  by  the  Author  of  Zeluco.i Evelina,  by  Mifs  Burney,  2 vols.  7s.  ,, 

Cecilia,  by  Mifs  Burney,  5 vols.  15s. Camilla,  by  Mifs  Burney,  5 vols.  il,  is. 

Emmeline  and  Ethelinda,  by  Ch.  Smith. Simple  Story,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald. 

Emily  Montague,  by  Mifs  Brooks. Female  Quixott,  2 vols.  6s. 

Belifarius,  by  Marmontel,  3s.  6d. Caroline  de  Leitchfield. 

Les  Romans  de  L’Abbe  Prevot. Laure,  5 vols.  i2mo. 

POEMS.  SECT.  14. 

Gay’s  Fables,  3s. Thomfon’s  Seafons,  2S,  6d. 

Gifborne’s  Walks  in  a Foreft. Moore’s  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,  5s. 

Hayley’s  Serena,  and  his  Epiftles.- Cowper’s  Talk. 

Gray’s  Poems,  5s. Collins’  Poems,  3s. 

Goldfmith’s  Poems,  2 vols.  7s. Lord  Lyttleton’s  Poems. 

Addifon’s  Poems. Carter’s  Poems. 

Aikin’s  Poems. Jerningham’s  Poems. 

Akenfide’s  Pleafures  of  Imagination, 

Mafon’s  Works,  3 vols.  8vo. Milton’s  Poetical  Works, 

Pope’s  tranflation  of  Homer’s  Iliad. 

of  Homer’s  Odyfley. 


Pope’s 
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Pope’s  Works, — Dr.  Watfon’s  edition. 

Garth’s  tranllation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes. 

Dryden’s,  or  Pitt’s  tranflation  of  Virgil. 

Hoole’s  tranllation  of  Taflb’s  Jerufilem  deliver’d,  2 vols.  14$. 
Alickle’s  tranllation  of  Camoen’s  Lufiad. 

Botanic  Garden,  2 vols. 

Dodlley’s  Colleftion  of  Poems.  • 

Elegant  Extracts,  in  verfe. 

Henriade  de  V oltaire. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  SECT.  1 5, 


Lee’s  Introduftion  to  Botany,  7s.  6d. 

Botanical  Dialogues,  for  the  ufe  of  Schools,  by  M.  E.  Jackfon.  Johnfon. 

Families  of  Plants,  tranllated  from  Linneus,  2 vols.  i6s.  Johnfon. 

Syftem  of  Vegetables,  from  Linneus,  2 vols.  i8s.  Leigh. 

Notes  on  vol.  II.  of  Botanic  Garden.  / 

Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  with  colour’d  prints;  many  volumes  of  which  arc 
already  publiih’d,  and  which  continues  to  be  now  publilh’d  at  one  Ihilling  a 
number,  1797. 

Martyn’s  tranllation  of  Roulleau’s  Letters  on  Botany. 

Lavoilier’s  Elements  of  Chymiftry,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Fourcroy’s  Philofophy  of  Chymiftry,  2s. 

Watfon’s  Chymical  Eflays, 

Kirw'an’s  Mineralogy,  2 vols.  8vo.  12s. 

Notes  on  Vol.  1.  of  Botanic  Garden. 

Grey’s  Memoria  Technica. 

Gurney’s  Short-Hand,  los.  6d. 

Ladies’  Encyclopedia,  by  Seally,  3 vols.  i2mo.  15s.  Murray. 

Circle  of  Sciences,  7 vols.  fmall,  7s.  Newberry. 

Introduftion  to  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  Turner,  i vol.  Crowder. 


MORALITY.  SECT.  21. 


Elements  of  Morality,  tranllated  from  Salmann,  3 vols.  lOs.  6d. 
Gilborne’s  Duties  of  the  Female  Sex,  6s. 

Letters  of  Lady  RulTel,  8vo.  6s. 


R 
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Economy  of  Human  Life,  is.  6d. 

Old  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Paley’s  Syftem  of  Morality. 

Gifborne’s  Anfwer  to  Paley. 

Thefe  two  laft  works  are  too  fcientific  for  young  minds  to  encounter. 

RELIGION.  SECT.  22, 

Seledf  parts  of  Scripture. 

Barbauld’s  Hymns,  is. 

Sacred  Dramas^  by  Chari.  Smith.  ' • 

by  Mad.  de  Genlis. 

by  Metaftafio. 

Old  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  3s. 

Blair’s  Sermons,  4 vols,  il.  6s. 

Carr’s  Sermons. Ogden’s  Sermons. 

Baron  Haller’s  Letter  to  his  Daughter. 

Lady  Pennington’s  Advice  to  her  Daughter. 

Falhionable  Religion,  by  Mifs  H.  Moore. 

Wifdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  by  Ray. 

Durham’s  Phyfico-Theology. 

Divine  Benevolence  afierted,  by  Dr.  Balguy,  is.  6d.  Davis. 

Trimmer’s  Sacred  Hiftory,  6 vols.  l8s. 

Butler’s  Analyfis. 

Paley’s  Evidences  of  Chriftianity,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Books  of  controverfial  divinity  are  not  recommended  to  Ladles. 
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APOLOGY  FOR  THE  WORK. 

*3^' H E foregoing  treatife  was  written  at  the  defire  of  Mifs  S.  and  Mifs  M.  Parker 
who  were  themfelves  educated  for  the  purpofeof  educating  others  j and  on  that  account 
were  originally  placed  in  different  feminaries  for  female  tuition ; and  afterwards  en- 
gaged themfelves  for  a time  as  teachers  in  other  fchools,  and  in  private  families ; the 
better  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  arduous  talk  of  conducing  a boarding  fchool  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies. 

About  four  years  ago  a houfe  was  offer’d  to  fale  at  Afhborne  in  Derbyfhire,  at  the 
very  extremity  cf  the  town,  in  a moft  pleafant  and  healthy  htuation,  on  a dry  fandy 
foil,  with  excellent  water, , well  fhelter’d  from  the  north-eaft,  and  commanding  an 
extenfive  profpedf  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby’s  park,  and  it’s  beautiful  environs;  through 
which  are  pleafant  walks  at  all  feafons  of  the  year ; and  of  which  an  engraved  plate 
was  prefented  to  me  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  as  a frontifpiece  to  this  work. 

A fpacious  walled  garden  adjoins  the  houfe,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a ftream  of 
tvatcr,  which  may  fometime  be  converted  into  a river-bath. 

Mifs  Parkers  procured  this  eligible  fituation,  and  had  the  houfe  well  fitted  up 
for  the  purpofes  of  a boarding  fchool.  It  confifts  of  an  ample  fchool-room,  and  an 
ample  dining-room,  and  four  fmaller  parlours,  on  the  principal  floor;  with  two  ftair- 
cafes,  one  of  which  is  of  ftone.  The  whole  is  airy  and  well  lighted ; and  now  con- 
tains about  thirty  pupils  without  being  crowded. 

They  next  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  very  excellent  teachers  in  dancing, 
mulic,  and  drawing,  from  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Lichfield,  with  a polite  emigrant 
as  French-mafter ; and  laftly  applied  to  me  for  any  ideas,  I could  furnifh  them  with, 
on  the  fubjecl  of  female  education.  And  now,  as  their  eftablilhment  has  fucceeded  to 
their  utmoft  wifh,  have  expreffed  a defire,  that  I would  give  to  the  public,  what  I 
wrote  originally  for  their  private  infpedtion. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  a copy  of  the  manufcript  has  been  feen  by  many  of  the 
ingenious  of  both  fexes,  and  much  improved  by  their  obfervations ; to  v/hom  I here 
beg  leave  to  return  my  moft  grateful  acknowledgments. 


DERBY  January  1707= 
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THE  TERMS  OF  MISS  PARKERS  SCHOOL, 

At  ASHBOURN  in  Derbyfliire.  i 

EtMBROIDERY  and  Needle-work  of  all  kinds  both  ufeful  and  ornamentalj 
reading  with  propriety,  grammar,  a tafte  for  englifh  daffies,  an  outline  of  hiftory 
both  ancient  and  modern,  with  geography  and  the  ufc  of  the  globes,  are  taught  by 
Mifs  Parkers  j who  carefully  attend  to  the  morals  as  well  as  to  the  manners  of 
their  pupils,  and  to  their  health  as  well  as  to  their  acquirements. 

- £.  s.  d.  _ , 

Board  for  the.  year,  - - - - ■¥.  , x8 . i8  o . ; ' 

Entrance,  - •>-  « • ,2  ..-2  O j ■ ; ./  1 

7'ea,  if  required,  per  quarter*  - ^ vO  10  6 ; • ."  .■  ..  i 

Waftiing,  per  quarter,  - - - o 14.  o ' ' 

Geography,  per  quarter,  - - - 0106 

French,  Mufic,  Dancing,  and  Drawing^"^  ^ ^ ^ 

each  per  quarter,  _ _ _ 3 

Entrances,  - --  --  iio 

It  IS  expeded  that  each  young  lady  will  give  a quarter’s  notice  previous  to  her 
leaving  fchool,  or  pay  a quarter’s  board.  Each  young  lady  is  required  to  bring  one 
pair  of  ftieets,  two  towels,  a knife  and  fork,  and  a filver  fpoon.. 


Books  printed  by  the  Author, 

FAMILIES  OF  PLANTS,  tranflated  from  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Linneus, 
to  which  is  prefix’d  an  alphabetical  lift  of  all  the  names  of  plants  and  other  botanical 
words  accented,  to  afeertain  their  pronunciation,  2 vols.  8vo.  i6s.  Johnfon, 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  VEGETABLES,  tranflated  from  the  laft  edition  of  the 
Syftema  Vegetabilium  of  Linneus,  2 vols.  8vo.  l8s.  Leigh. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN,  2 vols.  4to.  il.  13s. 

ZOONOMIA,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  2 vols.  4to.  2I.  1.6s.  6dL 


THE  END. 
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